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Arthur Rubinstein who was born in Lodz in Poland in 

1887 gave his first public recital at the age of 12. He 
now ranks amongst the famous pianists of our day and not 
only specialises in French and Spanish composers of the 
romantic school but is one of the most distinguished 
exponents of Chopin. The latest addition to his many “His 
Master’s Voice’’ recordings is particularly: interesting, as it 
introduces him to record lovers as a Beethoven player in a de- 
lightful and sensitive rendering of the Sonata “‘Les Adieux”’. 


Beethoven — Sonata No. 26 in E Flat Major, 
Op. 81a (“Les Adieux”)  - - DB6132-33 















Chopin— The Four Scherzi - - - - - - DB1915-18 Chopin — Concerto No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 11 - - DB3201-04 
with London Symphony Orchestra Cond. Barbirolli 

Chopin — The Polonaises (Published during his lifetime) 

Nos. 1 to 5 - - DB2493-96 Tchaikovsky — Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor, Op. 23 DB 1731-34 

Nos. 6, 7 and Grande Polonaise, Op. "22 - - DB 2497-500 with London Symphony Orchestra Cond. Barbirolli , 

ry 
Chopin — The Nocturnes, complete on 11 records - - DB3186-96 Albeniz — Navarra and Seville - - - - = DB 1257 
Chopin — The Mazurkas, complete on 14 records Brahms — Rhapsody in G Minor, Op. 79, No. 2 - -\ pp aa’ 
DB 3802-08 and DB 3839-45 Schumann — Romance in F Sharp, Op. 28, No. 2 - - 
(Full particulars are given in the complete record catalogue.) 
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records. IM Long Playing Needles eliminate record 
wear, surface hiss and pick-up chatter ; give perfect tone 
and are recommended by G.E.C., Pye, Philips, Ultra, Philco 
and R.G.D. Price per ‘“ Top-hat ’’ of 10 needles 2/- plus 
1/4 P. Tax. IM Pointmaster, the ultra-rapid needle 
sharpener, price 4/6 plus 3/- P. Tax. 
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M 545 


M 533 


X 277 


X 272-6 


The GRAMOPHONE 


David Oistrakh (Violin) 


Etude (Scriabin) Op 8, No. 10 
Nocturne (Scriabin) Op 5, Na. |. 


Professor A. Dolivo (bass) 


The Song of a Drunkard 
The night breeze rustles the leaves 
(Khrennikov) 


Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra (Moscow) 


Conductor Melik-Pashayev 
Fantasia (Waltz) (Glinka) 


Miaskovsky 


Concerto for violin & orchestra. Played 
by David Ojistrakh with the U.S.S.R. 





M 566 


M 567 


M 568 





State Orchestra. Conductor A. Gauk 


New recordings 


Kathleen Long (Piano) 


Scarlatti Sonata in F Sharp Minor 
Scarlatti Sonata in C Minor 


Watson Forbes (Viola) 
Denise Lassimone (Piano) 


Suite of three dances 
Rigaudon. Minuet. Tambourin. 
Rameau (arr. Alan Richardson) 


Sophie Wyss (Soprano) 
with Benjamin Britten (piano) 


French Folk Songs (arr. Benjamin Britten) 
Le Roi s’en va-t-en Chasse 
La Belle est au jardin d'amour 
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X 278 


X 279 


M 534 
M 528 


X269-71 


X265-8 
X 280 


e notable Soviet recordings 


Prokofiev's ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 

Ballet Suite No. 2. Played by the Moscow 
State Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conducted by the composer. 


Glinka’s ‘ Russlan and Ludmilla ’ 

Persian Choir: Bayan's Song sung by the 
Choir of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, 
with L. Stavrovskaya and Kromchenko. 
Conductor S. Samosud 

Farlaf’s Rondo sung by Louravlenko (bass) 


with the Leningrad State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Khaikin 


Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra 
Tadjik Dance (Rakov): Tartar Dance (Rakov) 
Intermezzo on Kazakh Airs: (Rakov) 

Final of the dance suite (Rakov) 


Danya Shafran (‘cello) with the Leningrad 
State Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Conductor A. V. Gauk 

Variations on a Rococo Theme for 
violincello and orchestra (Tchaikovsky) 


Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor’ 

Sung by Artists of the Bolshoi Theatre 
Moscow with the Bolshoi State Orchestra 
and chorus 


on Decca 
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ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 


Sonata No. 26 in E Flat Major, | DB 6132 
Op. 81a (“‘Les Adieux”’) Beethoven -3 


GLADYS RIPLEY 


with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


Fair Spring is Returning (“‘Samson 
and Delilah”, Act 1). 
Saint-Saens - - - - C 3404 
O fatal Beauty (O don fatale) 
(“Don Carlos’, Act 3). Verdi J 


a 


“HUTCH” 


Long Ago (and faraway) - -\ 
A lovely way to spend an Evening - f BD 1085 


JOE LOSS 


In times like These - 


Nobody else but You - “\ep 5852 


TOMMY DORSEY 


How am I to Know? - 


I'll see you in my Dreams 7}ep 5851 


ERIC WINSTONE 


The music Stopped 


Do nothin’ till you hear ‘from "Me -}ep 5853 
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SADLER’S WELLS ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by William Walton 


Sheep may safely Graze (‘‘ The 
Wise Virgins” — Ballet Suite). B 9380 
Bach-Walton - . . - 


WEBSTER BOOTH 


with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conducted by Basil Cameron 
Constanze! Constanze! (‘‘ The 


C 3402 


Seraglio”’). Mozart- - - 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Qh loveliness beyond Compare. 
(“ The Magic Fite s Act I). 
Mozart - 


DINAH SHORE 


Smoke gets in your Eyes 


Now I Know - - -}Bp 1084 


SWING MUSIC 1944 SERIES 
BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 


and the Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 


It’s the talk of the Town - 
Soft Winds -  - . } wines 


ARTIE SHAW 
and his Orehestra 


This is Romance - . 


Any oldtime - - 7} B 9382 
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EDITORIAL 


Te my extreme regret I was unable to be 
present at the “family”? luncheon at 
Claridge’s given to Sir Henry and Lady 
Wood by Electrical and Musical Industries 
when Mr. Alfred Clark, who was presiding, 
handed to Sir Henry a cheque for £1,000 
toward the Henry Wood Proms. Jubilee 
Fund. I am sure that our readers would 
like to know what Mr. Clark had to say 
about Sir Henry Wood and, thanks to the 
never failing consideration for us of His 
Master’s Voice, I am able to “ record ”’ 
the speech for THE GRAMOPHONE. 

““The purpose of this luncheon is the pre- 
sentation to Sir Henry Wood, in the presence of 
a few of his friends, of a contribution to the 
Memorial Fund which marks the completion of 
his half-century’s connection with the Proms. 

There have been many large and repre- 
sentative gatherings to celebrate this event and 
many distinguished admirers have been privi- 
leged to express their admiration of Sir Henry’s 
career. This they have done in no uncertain 
terms and with a unanimity which in the 
Musical World is rare. . 

But this little gathering to-day is of 4 some- 
what different nature. It does not pretend to 
more than attempt to bring together just a 
few of Sir Henry’s old friends in the Gramophone 
World so that they may take their part in voic- 
ing their appreciation of his efforts on behalf of 
music—an art upon which the gramophone 
companies are so entirely dependent for their 
success and the thousands of workers for their 
livelihood. 

Unless one’s circumstances permitted of a 
close and concentrated study of music, the public 
was, up to a relatively recent date, dependent 
upon concerts to acquire an understanding and 
a love of it and the opportunity thus afforded 
was necessarily limited. Science, however, 
came to the rescue and succeeded in bringing 
the music of the concert hall into the very 
homes of the people, thus creating vast new 
audiences and while radio broadcasting has 
done so much thus to popularise good musical 
entertainment, it is well for us to remember 
that long before this marvel of science was even 
thought of, the gramophone was already at 
work bringing good music into the very homes. 

Sir Henry actually began his first recording 
work for the Columbia Company as early as 
1915 and, in addition to the ever increasing 
audiences of his concerts, played a large part 
in the building up of the popularity of both the 
gramophone and the radio. As a result of all 
of these happenings, we have witnessed an 
insistent and ever-increasing demand for more 
and still better music. Sir Henry’s contribu- 
tion to this effort has been outstandingly success- 
ful, for he has succeeded in winning the entire 
confidence of the public through his steadfast 
loyalty to the best in music as evidenced by his 
wide and understanding choice of subjects for 
his programme and there can be no doubt of 
the value of the effort he has made to obtain 
its higher appreciation. 

It is to Sir Henry that Britain owes her first 
experience of riearly all that is best in modern 


Sir Henry Wood and Lady Wood talking to Mr. Alfred Clark, Chairman of E.M.1I. 
and the Gramophone Co. . 


music. He it was who introduced and popu- 
larised the music of Richard Strauss, Sibelius, 
Scriabin, Debussy and Ravel. To him we owe 
so much of our knowledge and experience of 
Russian and Slavonic music. His Wagner 
tradition comes directly from Mottl, whose 
friendship and collaboration he enjoyed. And 
what a debt is owing by British composers. He 
has given literally hundreds of first performances 
of important British works. His Wagner, Bach 
and Beethoven nights, through year by. year 
repetition, have enormously helped to popularise 
these composers. And, after all, it is through 
the repetition of masterpieces that the gramo- 
phone has been so useful. He has given the 
first chance to nearly every young British artist 
of the last half century and has introduced to 
Britain at his concerts scores of continental 
artists who have become favourites here. 

It may well be said that Sir Henry is the 
greatest personal force Britain has ever had in 
the popularisation of good music, and the most 
strenuous propagandist for new music. 

Perhaps Sir Henry’s greatest service to British 
music and one which we of the Gramophone 
are particularly fitted to appreciate, has been 
his insistence from his earliest beginning on 
proper rehearsals for every performance, and 
the precedent he set in this matter was, I feel, 
the greatest force in raising the standard of 
British orchestras to be equal, if not superior to 
any in the world. 

I think it may be said that musical appre- 
ciation is a slow growing plant. It has required 
tender care and attention ; it has not grown up 
of itself and Sir Henry has ever been our staunch 
supporter. 

No wonder, then, that the Gramophone 
Industry, as a whole, owes him a debt of 


gratitude. In the earlier days, when the gramo- 
phone record was meeting with considerable 
opposition, he accorded it his help and approval. 
Giving always of his best from these first days, 
he has not ceased to be its friend and sup- 
porter. What more fitting, then, that the two 
great companies—the Gramophone and Col- 
umbia Companies—should join in helping to 
swell the fund which has been started in Sir 
Henry’s name. 

Sir Henry has, of late, been the subject of 
much entertainment which, I am sure, has 
afforded him great pleasure and satisfaction, 
and we, his gramophone friends and colleagues, 
have felt that he will welcome now the sim- 
plicity of this little gathering. We have there- 
fore taken it upon ourselves strictly to ration 
the good things which we would all like to have 
an opportunity of saying about him. I know, 
however, that we all appreciate the presence 
amongst us of that great representative com- 
poser, Dr. Walton, and I feel that, before pre- 
senting Sir Henry with the cheque destined for 
his fund, we should all of us appreciate a word 
in support from Dr. Walton.” 


Alas, I have no record of what William 
Walton said, and I am sure from what I 
have heard William Walton say at other 
times that it was well worth saying, and I 
hope I shall not be committing an offence 
against rationing if I take this opportunity 
on behalf of myself and the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE to add a few words. 


First of all I can assert without the least 
exaggeration that if there had been no 
Promenade Concerts there would have been 
no GRAMOPHONE, or at any rate there would 











Sir Henry has a joke with Mr. F. B. Duncan, a director of H.M.V. 


have been no GRAMOPHONE edited by 
Compton Mackenzie because if the music 
in myself had not been first awakened by 
Sir Henry Wood in my ’teens I should 
certainly never have stepped out, walking 
very slowly it is true, but on the right road, 
toward that capacity for musical enjoyment 
which enabled me to realise 22 years ago 
what the gramophone could do for.the turn- 
ing of that musical enjoyment into something 
more like musical appreciation. And if this 
sounds like a piece of egotism I do not 
mind because I know it is an egotism which 
is shared with thousands of other people. 
The Promenade Concerts started in 1895, 
and but for enemy action their Golden 
Jubilee would have been celebrated now 
at Queen’s Hall where fifty years ago they 
started. Mr. Henry Wood was then 26. 


I went to my first promenade concert 
in August, 1899, when I was 16, but that 
was not my first view of Mr. Henry Wood as 
a conductor. I had seen him in 1894 con- 
ducting The Lady Slavey at a matinee in the 
old Avenue Theatre. I wish I could remem- 
ber what I heard in that first programme, 
but all I can remember is that it was an 
extremely warm evening, and that I wished 
I could afford more than the shilling for 
promenading and get a two-shilling seat 
in the top circle. In tg00 two musical 
friends of mine, depressed by my inability to 
perceive the faintest melody in the first 
movement of the Pathetic Symphony 
played on the piano, insisted on my going 
to hear it in Queen’s Hall, but as none of 
us could afford more than a shilling I had 
to hear it standing up, and I remember 
maddening both my friends by arguing 
with them all the way down Regent Street 
to catch a red Hammersmith bus at 
Piccadilly that the melodies in Tchaikow- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony were inaudible except 
to a trained musical ear. I think it must 
have been in 1902 that I went by myself to 
a promenade concert and heard the first 
performance in England of Sibelius’s Swan 
of Tuonela. 1 know that I could then afford 
two shillings and was sitting in the top 
circle. As the Waldstein Sonata had con- 
verted me to real music on the piano, and 
as Tannhdtser had converted me to opera 
so did The Swan of Tuonela convert me to 
orchestral music. I must regretfully add 
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that there were too 
many interests in my 
very crowded life to 
give that conversion 
an opportunity of 
ripening my taste by 
a devoted attendance 
at concerts, and it was 
not until I acquired 
my first gramophone 
twenty years later that 
I was able to develop 
my musical apprecia- 
tion. For thousands of 
other people, however, 
Sir Henry Wood’s 
indefatigable vitality 
gave them a chance 
to acquire as wide a 
knowledge of music 
as that provided for 
the next generation by the gramophone 
and the wireless. 

Our present King was not born when 
Henry Wood tapped his baton for the first 
notes of the first item in the first programme 
of the Promenade Concerts. In the audience 
that night there were probably listeners who 
were born in the reign of George IV. There 
were certainly many whose grandsons will 
have been applauding the Promenade 
Concerts of this year at the Royal Albert 
Hall. I had just written those words when 
I stopped to turn on the wireless to hear that 
the Royal Albert Hall has been closed for 
the present, and that the Promenade Con- 
certs are to continue without any pro- 
menading in one of the studios in the 
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B.B.C. Conceive the effect of telling that 
first audience in 1895 that fifty years hence 
they, when old men, their sons, and their 
grandsons would be debarred from seeing 
as well as hearing that dynamic, bearded, 
buttonholed young mon in his 76th year, 
dynamic as ever, because a fantastic weapon 
of the future called a flying bomb had been 
loosed by a nation of baffled paranoizcs 
for random destruction. 


That first audience had not even had its 
imagination stimulated by the work of a 
young writer called H. G. Wells. It would 
be three years before they would read in 
Pearson’s Magazine his War of the Worlds and 
see therein the hideous shapes of the invad- 
ing Martians. For that matter, who in that 
first audience could have dreamed that the 
Queen’s Hall itself would have been 
reduced to a shell by a bomb aimed at 
another unimaginable building called 
Broadcasting House? In a half century 
of bewildering change and _ stupendous 
events Sir Henry Wood is without doubt 
the most unchanging individual “figure of 
humanity. His baton has conducted the 
National Anthem for five sovereigns. What 
a bouquet those carnations in his button- 
holes of fifty years would make! What a 
volume of galvanic energy, emotional 
inspiration and musical history those 
bound up programmes of fifty years would 
make! On behalf of all our readers I offer 
Sir Henry Wood our grateful thanks, 
assure him of our very profound affection 
and wish him the joy of conducting the 
first National Anthem of the victory. 


ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 





DIVERS — ATTRACTIVE 
EUROPEANS 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


I pe-poeecx short articles are just reminders 
of mostly small-scale works by what we 
must call “ minor” composers, which are 
fairly old friends of mine: the works, not 
the composers: I don’t know personally 
any of the men. I avoid, for the most part, 
naming any big writers or very large works, 
intellectually or spiritually deep; thus, I 
omit things like Bloch’s Schelomo, which 
moves me strongly. 

A good many works, without being 
necessarily “‘ light,” hold clear pleasure, 
though they may be neither deep nor 
broad ; especially in certain moods does 
one relish things like, for example, Kodaly’s 
Galanta dances, reviewed very recently 
here. In this sort of pleasure-music, one 
admires the piquancy of orchestration, or 
the musicianly dexterity in manipulation 
of smallish ideas. Good tunes are essential. 
Dances, if they are not of the too, too folky 
order, are pretty sure to refresh me, and 
you too, I hope. I’d like to have more of 
those which Dohnanyi arranged. The best 
form of them, I think, was for fiddle. 
These Ruralia Hungarica tit-bits should be 
re-recorded. Parlo. has just one of his 


piano pieces. The suite, Pierrette’s Veil, would 
be a good choice. Most people, I think, 
know how much I like Dohnanyi. His 
F minor suite is one of my best recreations 
(the B.B.C. gives us the records—Chicago : 
Stock—quite often. But they are o.p. 
What about a re-recording ?—but, please, 
not done by one of our slick stick-waggers.) 
There was a recent re-recording of the 
Nursery Song Variatiuns which, on the whole, 
I cared rather less for than the old one. 
Those who like to dream and think a 
bit over a work that is rather out of the 
common might try that Op. 10 trio of 
Dohnanyi’s. One of the choice chamber 
pleasures of the musician is listening to 
strings alone; this Serenade (H.M.V. 
DB6143-5) is played by Heifetz, Primrose, 
and Feuermann (how one misses that last 
rich artist !). A.R. spoke briefly of this on 
page 159 of the issue of April, 1943. It 
contains one of the most marvellous bits 
of technical manipulation in all recording, 
one that I show to students of technique. 
And after all, interpretation depends, first, 
last, and all the time, on _ technique, 
technique, technique. We can never work 
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too hard to recognise and glory in that. 
The D flat quartet is my next-favourite to 
the suite and variations. This was once 
recorded, I believe. I want it again, 
please. Another of my old Columbia tit- 
bits, long o.p., is the C sharp minor sonata, 
Op. 21, which Tertis did with Murdoch, 
having arranged the string work from the 
original, which was for violin. Dohnanyi 
is everybody’s friend, I should think. I’m 
prepared to stand any amount of sniffs 
from the unco-modern at “ antiquated 
sentimental romanticism,” so long as I can 
put on even three or four of the charming, 
endlessly musicianly works of this, my 
favourite lighter-weight composer. (I am 
not, of course, weighing him against 
Dvorak, who isn’t a light-weight: at least, 
I think of D. almost entirely as the best 
symphonist of his day ; any man who could 
give us the D major and D minor, and one 
or two of those late quartets, is a classic in 
his kind, and will remain one as long as 
symphonic integrity stands fast.) 

Reger, now: he wrote a few fine songs, 
and who sings them ? I don’t put him on 
any subtle plane, but those Variations on a 
Mozart Theme (H.M.V. DB4480-3) gave me 
keen pleasure the other evening, when Mr. 
Raybould played them. He is about the 
B.B.C.’s most useful searcher-out of less 
familiar things. Harrison is another good 
non-sensational conductor. Oh, how tired 
I am of other sorts! That final fugue (on 
parts of three sides) lasts nine minutes, and 
despite Reger’s over-gorgeousness, should 
thrill any real fugue-lover. Yes, despite a 
heavy debit, let at least this work of 
Reger’s be recommended. 

Weinberger’s Chestnut Tree Variations 
(H.M.V. C3148-9) aren’t nearly so good 
as Dohnanyi’s, nor is the Czech’s orchestra- 
tion so natty; rather noisy, apt to get 
coarse ; but I think, mostly, our orchestras 
don’t play him very well. He also ends with 
a fugue. I am inclined to make bold to say 
that no work ending thus can be bad. 
I’ve always wished that Elgar had finished 
the Enigma so. I wish we had a good cut 
version of Schwanda, the funniest opera I 
know. I never laughed so much at any 
opera as at this ; that scene in hell, properly 
acted (which means, not by British singers), 
is a masterpiece of daftness. You can hear 
the Polka and Fugue best on Col. LX293, 
and a couple of the songs on Decca CA 
8104. Also try C3360, H.M.V., a Czech 
Rhapsody that is good fun. 


Frankly, few of the modern Russians 
excite me; partly because I’m not very 
folky by nature, and partly because they 
are a bit too earnest, for our easy-going 
British nature, about making music serve 
socio-political ends. It’s all needful at 
home, doubtless, and good luck to them ; 
but artistically, I get very little from the 
rather heavy, pompous works of Shostako- 
vitch. Some of the smaller quiddities of 
nationalism, -especially those with an 
Eastern flavour, please me more—trifles 
like Khatchaturian’s, and Rakov’s (M528, 
534), and such. Decca has handsomely 
given us chances to enjoy these tit-bits from 
divers U.S.S.R. nations. I’d hoped that the 
Pole, Szymanowski, was going to be much 
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more of a winner, musicianly speaking, than 
he turned out to be ; but apart from his 
little Roxane piece (recent, H.M.V. DB 
2846; but the older Parlo. E11321 was 
better), he is mostly disappointing. I’ve 
just been listening to a set of Schumannesque 
piano variations, presumably early ;_ but 
there is in them too little distinctive 
thinking and too much whoop-de-doodle ; 
the finale is rather comical, that way. Then, 
a broadcast choral work ‘of his, in a very 
different late-period style, came to so little 
that I’m thinking he’s not a horse to back, 
badly as we need a few more spicy records 
by composers we know little of. Medtner is 
one of my bets ; he’s recorded so far only 
in a few piano pieces. There was a sterling 
concerto broadcast in the spring ; perhaps 
not original enough to make much of a 
stir. The piano sonata that Moiseiwitsch 
recently recorded was, you may remember, 
well commended by A.R. (September, 
1943, page 53). I fully back him up, even 
if this isn’t, to my mind, quite the best 
Medtner. The man is ‘solid, romantic, 
virile: well worth trying. 
Of the older Russians, 
Russia that Dr. Scholes put into his last 
album (Col. DB1236-7) is as good a 
sample of the rather simple-minded work- 
ings of the striving enthusiasm of the 
nationalist mind as one could wish. Readers 
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know that I’m not over-stimulated by most 
repetitive folky music, from any land ; 
perhaps as little as any by the rather (to 
me) painfully self-conscious Russian types ; 
a scene from Moussorgsky opera is worth 
barrels of the tone-poem stuff, to my mind. 
The sort of folkiness I like best is such as 
we get from the tougher investigators like 
Bartok (though that composer himself 
scarcely ever strikes on my box: but why 
not on yours ?). His piano stuff (Kraus: 
Parlo. R20434-5: best of these, the queer 
Roumanian things on the last side) is the 
sort that interests me, chiefly, I suppose, 
because it is so extremely foreign to us. 
Szigeti did some capital bits once for 
Col. ; gone now. 

As in other small articles like this, 1 try 
to refrain from taking space up by asking 
“Please record .’; but that’s no 
reason why readers, good luck to them, 
should not continue to make the Voice of 
the People heard. Meanwhile, we can 
know our favourites better every week we 
live with them, and be on the look out 
(largely through the B.B.C.’s remarkable 
use of records) for new things to remember. 
It’s a sound consolation to me, as, ageing, 
I lose old friends by death, and the bombs 
fly over me, that musical works we cherish 
thus can never be lost to us: ours for life, 
as soon as we have deserved them. 





READERS’ 
IN 


CHOICE 
INSTRUMENTAL 


AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


FEBRUARY 1942 —MARCH 1944 
By ALAN GRANT 


ype proportions of instrumental and chamber 
music in readers’ lists to those of orchestral 
and vocal (particularly operatic music) are 
surprisingly small. For example, against 
ninety-three recordings of concertos alone, there 
are thirty-seven solo instrumental records 
mentioned and only twenty-six chamber works. 
When it is also taken into account that there 
are a very large number of symphonies and 
other orchestral works and nearly a hundred 
operatic arias on these lists it is obvious that 
these most intimate forms of music hold a very 
small place in readers’ hearts. 

It is a most interesting line of thought that 
the gramophone, instead of spreading a deeper 
affection for the kind of music written for 
expression in the easy atmosphere of familiar 
surroundings and therefore the most personal 
of all in its inspiration and appeal, should have 
brought into the radius of home-listening the 
grand-scale concert works and performances to 
the exclusion of the other. As the majority of 
our readers are concert or opera-goers in any 
case and as the most popular works among the 
musical public, judging by our lists, are all per- 
formed regularly in this country, it cannot be 
argued that this overwhelming preference has 
been caused by the novel sensation of being 
able to reproduce at home big works which 
would not otherwise have been heard, although 
it is admitted that there is now a facility for 
getting to know them more thoroughly than 
ever before. 


Perhaps there is still a reaction in process 
from the painfully low standards of amateur 
instrumental efforts in the home before the 
beginning of the gramophone and radio age, 
which may still make the sound of a small 
number of individual instruments anathema 
to the general musical public, no matter how 
perfectly played on records. 

But it is more probably the effect of war- 
time strain, I think, to make people enjoy 
simple emotional reactions of a nature and 
volume to sweep them off their feet and this is 
certainly not a very good moment to develop 
the feeling of spiritual detachment which the 
extreme subjectivity of chamber music arouses. 
Maybe later on when we are all able to enjoy 
some real relaxation the delicate beauties of 
chamber music will come into their own with 
our readers, in the setting of quiet, comfortable 
rooms, firelight and silence in the night outside 
which makes it the ideal subject for gramophone 
records and for which it has always been written. 

Taking solo instrumental records first, only 
three of these have been mentioned. by readers 
more than once. They are all teri-inch discs 
and the first is the early Horowitz recording of 
Liszt’s Valse Oubliee and the Dohnanyi Capriccio 
in F sharp (H.M.V. DAt1140). Mr. D. S. 
Siketnab of Manchester finds the Liszt side 
“titanic piano playing; wonderful legato,” 
and Mr. J. M. Chalmers-Hunt of Broad Oak 
calls the other side ‘‘ firework music and played 
with true brilliancy.” This delightful diss 
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certainly deserves to be better known, but I 
need not say that of the one which follows— 
one of H.M.V.’s best-sellers since 1940. This 
is the celebrated arrangement by Dame Myra 
Hess of the Bach Chorale, Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring on H.M.V. Bgo35. One of our readers, 
A.C.2 Pearman, notes it as a “ transcription 
which improves the original, arranged and 
played by a great artist,” and another, Miss 
Hana G. Cooke of Kensington, describes it 
perfectly as “tranquilly remote from this 


world and played as though it were loved.” ~ 


There are also two votes for a violin solo by 
Menuhin—the .Praeludium and Allegro of 
Pugnani-Kreisler on H.M.V. DA14go. “Bril- 
liant music, dazzling performance,” says Mr. 
H. B. Oliver of Mill Hill, and Mr. J. E. Sanders 
of Hitchin adds that “the allegro contains 
some thrilling double-stopping.”’ 

It may be of interest to mention that one 
other solo recording appears in three different 
lists, although it has unfortunately just been 
deleted. This was the Schnabel recording 
(and the only one) of the lovely posthumous 
Sonata in B flat by Schubert on H.M.V. 
DB3751-5. Perhaps after the war it may be 
re-issued, for it would be difficult to produce 
a better recording or perfermance. 

The remainder of the solo records are listed 
below, presenting a choice bouquet from the 
enormous variety of titles and artists available 
on the different catalogues. 


Piano 

H.M.V. DBiogo—Moonlight Sonata (Adagio) 
and Paderewski Minuet: Paderewski. 

Parlo. E11354—-Bach Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor: Eileen Joyce. 

H.M.V. DB1257—Albeniz, Navarro and Seville : 
Rubinstein. 

H.M.V. DA1317—Mendelssohn, Rondo Cap- 
riccioso in E: Levitzki. 

H.M.V. DB3706—Chopin, Grande Valse Bril- 
lante in E flat major ; Three Ecossaises: Brail- 
owsky. 

H.M.V. DB2518—Beethoven, 
Sonata (Andante) : Fischer. 

H.M.V. C3226—Brahms, Two Intermezzi and 
Capriccio: Myra Hess. 

H.M.V. C3247—Beethoven, Pathetique Sonata 
(Andante): Moiseiwitsch. 

H.M.V. DB3666-7—Beethoven, Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 13: Fischer. 

H.M.V. DA1381—Schumann, Arabesque, Op. 
18: Horowitz. 

H.M.V. DB3191—Chopin, Nocturne No. 12 in 
G major, Op. 37, No. 2: Rubinstein. 

H.M.V. DB2581-2—Schumann, Scenes from 
Childhood: Cortot. 

H.M.V. C3308—Chopin, Berceuse and Nocturne 
in D flat major, Op. 27, No. 2: Solomon. 

Decca X151-3—Beethoven, Sonata in A flat 
major, Op. 110: Kempff. 

Decca X177-g—Beethoven, Sonata in C minor, 


Appassionata 


Op. 111: Kempff. 
Col. LX781-3—Beethoven, Waldstein Sonata: 
Gieseking. 


Decca LY6146—Chopin, Berceuse and Nocturne 
in E flat major: Koczalski. 

H.M.V. DB1993-4—Mozart, Sonata in A major, 
(K.331) Fischer. 

Col. DXg12-6—Beethoven, Hammerklavier 
Sonata: Kentner. 

H.M.V. DB2166—Liszt, Study in F minor and 
Chopin Waltz in A flat major: Barer. 

Parlo. E10871—Liszt, Fountains at the Villa 
d’Este: Arrau. 

H.M.V. DAr186-g—Chopin, Funeral March 
Sonata, Op. 35: Rachmaninov. 

Violin 

H.M.V. DA1o26—Debussy, En Bateau and 

Fille aux Cheveux de Lin: Kreisler. 


Harpsichord 
H.M.V. DA860—Handel, Harmonious Black- 
smith and Turkish March: Landowska. 
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Decca CA8085—Handel, Hercules March and 
Allegro from Concerto in F major, Op. 4, No. 4: 
Sittard. 

Decca PO5087—Reger, Organ Fantasia on 
** Kin’ feste burg ’’—Sittard. 

Col. DB811—A.D. 1620 (from Sea Pieces by 
MacDowell) : Cunningham. 

Col. DX515—Bach, Toccata and Fugue in D 

minor: Cunningham. 


Oboe : 
Col. DX936—Schumann, Romances Nos. 1 and 
2: Goossens. 
Guitar 
H.M.V. E475—Bach, Courante and Allegretto 
from Sonata in A major (Torroba) : Segovia. 


Violoncello 
H.M.V. DB1404—Bach, Andante and Aria from 

Suite No. 3 in D: Casals. 

Then we come to a small collection of works 
for two instruments. The only one which 
receives two votes is the Delius Sonata No. 2, 
played by Tertis and Reeves on Columbia 
L2342-3. The Rev. John Webster of Truro has 
included it among his instrumental favourites 
because “‘ Tertis always plays with refinement ; 
the slow movement is exquisite’? and Mr. 
J. M. Chalmers-Hunt recommends it as “a 
lovely work played with great delicacy. The 
** lente ’”? movement has a particularly haunting 
melody.” The Dittersdorf Viola Sonata in E flat 
(Riphahn and Weiss) on Decca LY6146 is also 
selected by the Rev. R. J. Mockridge of Oxford 
with the comment that it has “ best eighteenth 
century bouquet.” 

Four Violin Sonatas and one Violoncello 
Sonata are also included but each once only— 
with the Kreutzer as rather an astonishing 
omission. Mr. Don Leaney of Soham Has a 
special affection for the Mozart Sonata in F 
major (K377)—‘‘an outstanding and con- 
centrated example of that ‘impish’ Mozart 
we all love.” It is played by Busch and Serkin 
on H.M.V. DB3373-4. Miss Hana Cooke 
mentions both the Cesar Franck Sonata in A 
and the Brahms Sonata in A on her list. She 
chooses the best performance of the Franck 
work, by Thibaud and Cortot on H.M.V. 
DB1347-50, and knows of “ no records to excel 
these for purity of tone and balance and for 
exquisite playing ’’—high praise. Busch and 
Serkin are the artists in the Brahms work 
(H.M.V. DB1805-6) and Miss Cooke’s comment 
is ‘‘ most satisfying music for any mood ; never 
lets you down.” The fourth Violin Sonata is 
by Grieg (in C major) and it is the choice of Mr. 
Kenneth Tod of Dundee, perfectly interpreted 
by Kreisler and Rachmaninov on H.M.V. 
DB1259-61. He finds the middle movement 
“‘ particularly beautiful.” The Violoncello 
Sonata is the impassioned and forceful No. 2 in 
F major, Op. 99, by Brahms, described by Mr. 
Don Leaney as “ grand and magnificent music 
and playing. Here indeed is the Brahms the 
master.” 

Next we have three trios, all recorded by the 
excellent Grinke Trio on Decca. The delicately 
wrought Sonata No. 3 in A minor by Purcell 
(K80g) is the choice of Mr. Stanley Snaith of 
London because he finds it “ less well-known, 
but more beautiful, than the Golden Sonata.” 
Mr. H. B. Oliver of Mill Hill, however, selects 
the Golden Sonata itself, as ‘“‘ a beautiful render- 
ing, always a delight to listen to” (K778). 
The third Trio, as a contrast, is contemporary 
—the sensitive and imaginative work of John 
Ireland E major (X242-4) and Mr. Don 
Leaney’s comment is that ‘‘ most appropriately 
these are gold label records.” 

Heading the collection of ten recommended 
works in quartet form comes the Mozart Oboe 
Quartet in F, played by the Lener Trio and 
Goosens on Col. LX256-7, two discs brimming 
with the genius of Mozart, which are selected 
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by Mr. W. J. Mead of Letchworth (‘‘ an endless 
delight. Nothing more perfect than this. Given 
the playing it deserves,”) and Mr. W. E. 
Whiston of Macclesfield (‘‘ two of the happiest 
and best-wearing discs in existence.”) This is 
followed by four Beethoven Quartets, the high- 
spirited Op. 18, No. 2 in G major (H.M.V. 
DB3631-3, played by the Budapest String 
Quartet, the First Razoumovsky Quartet, Op. 59, 
showing all the facets of his riper.genius and 
beautifully interpreted by our own Phil- 
harmonia String Quartet on Columbia 
DX1067-71, the richly melodic and again 
beautifully balanced Op. 127 in E flat major 
(Busch String Quartet, H.M.V. DB3044-8) and 
Opus 135 in F major (Columbia LX598-60), of 
which the Revd. John Webster justly says 
‘** The Lener Quartet gives us here a jolly and 
yet heavenly performance of one of the last five 
quartets of Beethoven, which are of the very 
essence of all music for all time.” 

The Schubert “ Death and the Maiden” 
Quartet in D minor, Op. 14, with its delicate 
mood-painting, is the choice of another reader 
with particular praise for the recording on 
Columbia DX1089-92 by the Philharmonia 
String Quartet. This is as good value as any 
light-blue label set. Then for those whose taste 
turns towards the lyrical in music there is a 
recommendation of the unfinished Lekeu 
Quartet played by the Koch Quartet on 
Decca LY6195-7 or the celebrated Tchaikovsky 
Andante Cantabile from the Quartet in D, 
Op. 11, played by the Lener Quartet on 
Columbia LX393, and for those with a restless 
and romantic imagination there is the fascinat- 
ing Debussy Quartet in G minor, Op. 10 (Pro Arte 
Quartet on H.M.V. DB1878-81), or Arnold 
Bax’s invigorating work played by the Griller 
Quartet on Decca K1009-12. 

Two of the finest quintets have the distinction 
of appearing on two lists. The first is the 
Schubert work in C major, Op. 163 (H.M.V. 
DB2561-5), played by Pini and the Pro Arte 
Quartet. Mrs. Joyce M. Kitchingman of 
Bristol finds it ‘“‘ inexpressibly lovely,” and 
Mr. W. E. Whiston of Macclesfield declares 
that “‘ no more moving work has been written.” 
The second is the Quintet in E flat, Op. 44, by 
Schumann, played by Schnabel and the Pro 
Arte Quartet on H.M.V. DB2387-90. ‘‘ Some 
of the loveliest of Schumann, both serious and 
light-hearted. Excellent recording,”’ writes the 
Revd. John Webster, and this work is also 
suggested by Mr. W. E. Stimson of Edgware 
** for the newcomer to chamber music. Beautiful 
melodies that linger long after hearing.” 

There are two other Piano Quintets which 
receive one mention each. These are the 
attractive Dvorak work in A major, Op. 81 
(Schnabel and the Pro Arte Quartet on H.M.V. 
DB2177-80), and the moving and expressive 
Quintet by Bloch played by Casella and .the 
Pro Arte Quartet on H.M.V. DB5983-6, a 
modern work of the very first importance. 

Another fine contemporary work is the Arthur 
Bliss Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, played on 
Decca K780-3 by Thurston and the Griller 
This also appears once in our lists 
and the Mozart Clarinet Quintet in A (K581) 
makes a belated appearance, played by 
Simeon Bellison and the Roth String Quartet 
on Columbia LX624-7. 

Then there are two recordings of Mozart by 
the Pro Arte Quartet with Alfred Hobday. 
These are the Serenade—Eine kleine Nachtmusik 
—played irresistibly on H.M.V. DB3381-2 and 
the supremely lovely Quintet in G minor (K516) 
on H.M.V. DB2173-6. 

The last item on the agenda is part of an 
attractive modern work—the piquant little 
Tarantella from the Serenata by Casella for five 
instruments, on Columbia DB1788, from . 
Volume Five of the History of Music Series. 
It would act as a savoury to the whole feast. 
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“Pm : hi 
m an arc itect, 
® 
| so I must be fond of Mozart” 
ay yt ll — It is interesting to learn from Mr. Alan Grant’s analysis 
ceutannin € tee af ies that ‘‘ Readers’ Choice in Symphonies” puts Mozart on top. I 
K.V. 425,“‘Link” ... ws wae iO am reminded of a conversation with a well-known architect 
a in D Major some years ago. It was over lunch at one of the Radio 
“* Prague ”” ahs 3 0 ihiti 
Symphony in Eb Major, K.V. 543 3.0 Exhibitions. 5 
Symphony in G Minor, K.V. 550 3.0 “* Are you fond of music ? ”’ 
Symphony in C Major } 
K.V. 551, “‘ Jupiter ’* 3 0 “Oh, yes. Exceedingly. Of course I have my likes and 
Piano Concerto, G Major, K. 453 3 6 ervone el 
Pane Coed. th tiaee, tt . & dislikes the same as everyone else.’ 
Violin Concerto, G Major, K.216 3 6 ‘Naturally. Do tell me what you particularly like.” 
Violin Concerto, D Major, K.218 3 6 : - 
Il Seraglio, Overture, K.V. 384 20 “ Well, I’m an architect, so I must be fond of Mozart.”’ 
The Marriage of Figaro 4 ° : , 
Overture, K.V. 492 in? ‘“‘ That’s very interesting. I wish you’d say why you must 
Don Giovanni, Overture, K.V. 527 ... 1 6 be fond of Mozart.”’ 
Cosi fan tutte, Overture, K.V. 588 ... 1 6 
The Magic Flute ‘‘ Why, surely—his design. His form. His shape. Perfect !”’ 
Overture, K.V.620... ... ... 2 0 oe ; a 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik “Oh, you are thinking of him as an artist. 
(Serenade), K.V. 525 


Clarinet Quintet, A Major, K.V. 581.. -‘“ Yes, but also as a technician.” 
String Quartet, G Major, K.V. 387 ... 
String Quartet, D Minor, K.V. 421 ... 
String Quartet, Eh Major, K.V. 428 ... P ° : 
Soman jum, “4 Major ‘You see, Mozart is structurally so sound. He gets his 


“ Do go on.” 


ao = = od 
aanwvo a 





K.V. 458, “The Hunt” ...  ... 1 6 foundations right and builds on them with dead sureness. 
String Quartet, A Major, K.V. 464... 1 6 And then, look at his wonderful craftsmanship in detail. 
nan > neon teh i 4 - ; ; The very sight of a Mozart score is deeply satisfying. 
String Quartet, D Major, K.V.575 ... 1 6 It’s like looking at drawings by a great architect. You 
String Quartet, Bb Major, K.V. 589... 1 6 know that the result—in hearing as in building—will be 
String Quartet, F Major, K.V. 590 1 6 completely right.” 

Oboe Quartet, F Major, K.V. 370 1 6 , ; oe 

Divertimento, Bh Major, for 2 Clarinets I am no architect, and as a musical technician I count 
eS mares. =f o myself but a tyro; but I am certain that the architect made an 

Divertimento, Bb Major, for 2 Clarinets : futabl for M t 

and Bassoon, K.V.A. 229, No.2. ... 1 6 irrefutable case lor Mozart. 

a gre a — _ Here. is a list of Mozart scores which we have in stock. I 
Quintet for 2 Violins, G Minor cannot help remarking that they are marvellous value for 
2 Violas and Violoncello, K.516... 9 money. FRED SMITH 
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FAMOUS BRITISH ORCHESTRAS 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


“Conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham 


Prélude a l’aprés-midi d’un Faune. Debussy - - = = - LX805 
Espana (Rhapsody). Chabrier - = = = - = = = = = = LX880 
The Thieving Magpie Overture. Rossini - - - - - - = LX353 
Tales of Hoffmann. Offenbarch- - - - - - = = - = = LX530 
Conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty 
Water Music Suite. Handel, arr. Harty - - - - - = - DX 538-39 
Conducted by Anta! Dorati 
Swan Lake — Ballet. Tchaikovsky = - - - + = += = - DX 869-72 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Basil Cameron 
Beatrice and Benedict Overture. Berlioz - - - - - - DX 1145 
Lyric Suite. Grieg - - - - = - = = = = = = = DX1142-43 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Ivan the Terrible. Overture. Rimsky-Korsako. - - - = - DX1140 
Carnaval (Roma) Suite. Bizet - - - - - - - - = - DX1136 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Omphale’s Spinning Wheel Saint-Saens - - - - - - = DXIIS5I 
A John Field Suite. Hamilton Harty - - - - - - - DX 1118-20 





THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty 


Trumpet Voluntary. Purcell - - - - - - = = 
Solemn Melody. WalfordDavies - - + - = = 
Enigma Variations. Elgar - - - - - - = = = 
Trojans—Roya! Hunt and Storm. Berlioz - - = = = = 


Conducted by Dr. Ma'colm Sargent 
Dance of the Hours (La Gioconda). Ponchielli - = 
Hebrides Overture (Fingal’s Cave). Mendelssohn + 
Barber of Seville Overture. Rossini - - - - 
Sleeping Beauty Waltz. Tchaikovsky - - - - 
L’Ariésienne Suite (No. |) Bizet (Ssides)- - - 
Greensleeves—Ffantasia. Vaughan Williams - - = 
Eugen Onegin. Polonaise and Waltz. Tchaikovsky - - 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn (Chorale St. Antoni). 


- 


Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Symphony No. 2 in B Minor. Borodin - - - - = = 


Conducted by Leslie Heward 
Die Fledermaus Overture. Johann Strauss - - - - = = 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Walton) : 
Sheep may safely Graze, from ‘““The 
Wise Virgins’’ Ballet Suite (Bach- 
Walton). H.M.V. Bg380 (10 in., 
5s. 44d.). Score, Oxford Press, 5s. 6d. 

The suite was recorded in 1940, and 
reviewed on page 85 of our September 
issue, with notes upon the provenance of 
most of the movements. This is, then, a 
re-issue of a deservedly popular, tuneful 
piece (which, we on this magazine like to 
remind ourselves, was napped by the 
N.G.S., O, so many years ago), It has been 
published in various one-piano and two- 
piano arrangements. In the ballet it is used 
when the bride is arrayed and going forth 
to her marriage. Originally it was in a 
secular cantata, Was mir behagt. This 
secular-to-sacred transference (or vice versa): 
was not infrequent. There is a famous 
example in this same cantata (written in 
honour of a birthday hunting party, 1716) ; 
for the basis of My Heart Ever Faithful 
appears, but with a different vocal line from 
that which Bach later found for his 
accompaniment. Then, too, the finale of 
Was mir was also given a sacred word- 
setting. Bach was a great economist ! 

I have not the score of the work, either 
Bach’s or Walton’s ; I presume the latter 
has somewhat added to the former. The 
record is delightful. The alteration of major 
and minor, the creamy fluting, the noble 
assurance of the feeling, all invoke a classical 
beauty, reminding us that even the greatest 
mind, in any art, is but one link in a golden 
chain of true-forged creative skill, that 
encircles every type of culture. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Arthur Rubinstein (piano): Sonata 
No. 26 in E flat major, Op. 81a 
“ Les Adieux ” (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB6132-3 (12 ins., 19s. 10d.). 
Beethoven’s only programme sonata— 
in the true sense of the word—was composed 
in 1809 and published two years later and 
is dedicated to the Archduke Rudolph of 
the imperial house of Austria. He was 
Beethoven’s pupil in his youth and the 
oddly assorted pair became and remained 
close friends. The Archduke had the sense 
to remember that aristocracy of mind is 
more important than aristocracy of birth: 
and knowing a great man when he saw one 
he sat at Beethoven’s feet and allowed him 
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to forget court etiquette. The Archduke 
had to leave Vienna in May, 1809, when 
the French entered the city and so this 
Sonata is Beethoven’s expression of sorrow 
at losing his friend and—since the last 
movement was only written on the con- 
clusion of peace, October, 1809—his joy 
at their re-union. The three movements are 
headed Das Lebewohl (Farewell), Die 
Abwesenheit (Absence), and Das Wiedersehen 
(Return). 

The slow introduction to the first move- 
ment contains the motto-theme against which 
Beethoven has written Lebewohl (Fare-thee- 
well). The unfortunate resemblance of this 
theme to ‘‘three blind mice” has always 
spoilt, a little, my pleasure in the movement. 
The best things in it are the fine theme of 
the Allegro and the splendid development 
section. But all through I feel, for once, 
Beethoven is being a little too ingenious. 
The famous clash of harmonies, near the 
end, is, by the way, conclusive evidence— 
if any were needed—that Beethoven meant 
what he wrote in the equally famous clash 
in the first movement of the “ Eroica” 
Symphony. 

The ‘‘ Absence’? movement is really a 
slow introduction to the final movement. 
Here again the opening notes, often 
repeated, seem to say fare-thee-well, but 
the mice do not obtrude! It is a moving 
little movement and it leads straight into 
the rejoicings of the Return. It has been 
pointed out that the slower tempo named 
for the coda is a good indication of 
Beethoven’s poetical treatment of his 
subject. He does not want to meet his 
distinguished friend with a hop, skip, and a 
jump, and so there is a moment or two of 
quiet reflection on the theme of rejoicing. 

Unfortunately the poor quality of this 
recording detracts from any warmth of 
feeling the interpretation may have had. 
The piano tone is slightly metallic, cold, 
and lacking in vitality. At the same time 
the player seems far more at home in the 
final section than elsewhere. 

This is peculiarly a recording which 
everyone who is interested should hear and 
judge for themselves. I can say no more 
here than that I found it, both interpreta- 
tion and recording, disappointing. 


Cyril Smith (piano): 
(Delibes — Dohnanyi). 
DX1159 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

Cyril Smith, as we know, has prodigous 
technique and he makes a very neat and 
clean job of this over long show-piece. It 
is a splendid technical display and a display 
that is always musical. The recording is 
very good. One day something—at least I 
hope so—will happen to Mr. Smith. At 
present he is a (male) marble Galatea. 
When he is able to add warmth of expres- 
sion, real humanity, to that amazing 
technique then we shall see something. 
And I think we shall ! 


Naila Waltz 
Columbia 
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Frederick Grinke (violin) : Ivor Newton 
(piano) : From my Homeland No. 2 
(Smetana). Decca M564 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 

A good illustration of the essential purity 
of Smetana’s art. The opening section has 
all of his nostalgic love of his homeland 
and in the second part he gives himself over 
to a joyous Czech dance measure. The 
enchanting music is played with consistently 
lovely tone by Frederick Grinke, but the 
piano accompaniment, as so often, sounds 
too distant for a good balance. Otherwise 
the recording is admirable. 


William Pleeth (violoncello) : Margaret 
Good (piano) : Phantasy for Violon- 
cello and Piano (Matyas Seiber). 
Decca M565 (10 ins., 5s. 44d.). 

This is the first recording to be issued 
under the auspices of “‘ The Society for the 
promotion of New Music” and it is an 
excellent start to this very worthy cause. 
Matyas Seiber is a young Hungarian com- 
poser and musicologist who is at present, 
amongst other things, teaching at that very 
lively institution Morley College. I have 
seen only one composition by him, a four 
part a capella Mass and I was much im- 
pressed by its beauty and simplicity. We 
ought to hear it. The Phantasy owes a 
plain debt to Bartok—the use of layers of 
thirds, distant from one another harmoni- 
cally, reminds me of one of the “ Eight 
Easy Pieces ’’—but it has its own individu- 
ality. Most of the piece is in two lines— 
piano and cello—and the spare clear 
texture is most expressive and easy to 
follow. Apart from one brief moment on 
Part 2 of the recording the music moves 
slowly and in a rather dark and melancholy 
mood. It is cast in the form of a free 
rhapsody—that is to say it creates its own 
form and has the effect of a profound medi- 
tation. It should be heard—if this doesn’t 
sound portentous—with a corresponding 
stillness of mind and surroundings. The 
playing is all that the composer could, 
surely, desire. William Pleeth’s tone is most 
lovely and both artists are plainly attuned 
to the mood of the beautiful little piece. 
The recording is excellent. ALR. 


SONGS 


Gladys Ripley (contralto): Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Fair Spring is Returning ‘ Samson 
and Delilah ”’ (Saint-Saens) : O Fatal 
Beauty “Don Carlos’’ (Hersee- 
Verdi). H.M.V. C3404 (12 ins., 
6s. 74d.). . 

In these doodle-bug days one’s memory 

is apt to play tricks, but, unless I am mis- 

taken, this recording is Gladys Ripley’s 
gramophone debut. It is a very successful 
one. She is perhaps a little over-cautious 
but the lovely quality of her voice “‘ takes ” 
extremely well and her diction is remark- 
ably clear. I did not miss a word. Her 
style is lyrical rather than dramatic and so 
she is more effective in the purely lyrical 
air from ‘‘ Samson and Delilah” than in 
the dramatico-lyrical air from ‘‘ Don 
Carlos.” At the same time she may be 
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conveying to us “ passionate entreaty and 
penitence .. . balanced by the icy dignity 
of a character in whom all passion is 
spent ” (Hussey’s “ Verdi ”?)—the character 
being, of course, the Princess Eboli appeal- 
ing to Queen Isabella. 

The orchestral accompaniments are much 
more sensitive than in other recordings 
with this orchestra and the recording itself 
is very good. This opera series in English 
bids fair to become of real value. 


Webster Booth (tenor) : Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (cond. 
Cameron) : Constanze! Constanze! : 
Oh loveliness beyond compare 
(cond. Sargent), (Mozart). H.M.V. 
C3402 (12 ins., 6s. 74$d.). 

This is really lovely singing. The air 
from “The Magic Flute” needs only a 
little more repose to be in the topmost 
class. The voice rings out finely and Mr. 
Booth is always in the centre of every note. 
It is grand, too, to have the air from “‘ The 
Seraglio,” which I do not remember to 
have been recorded before. This, also, is 
sung in excellent style and with one 
moment of beautiful mezza voce (“is it a 
dream ”’). The orchestral accompaniments 
are fairly good but the string tone does not 
** float ’’ as it should. Good recording. 


Richard Tauber (tenor): Percy Kahn 
(piano): O Golden age of Inno- 
cence, Op. 63, No. 8: Vain his 
Pleading, Op. 84, No. 4 (Whistler— 
Brahms.) Parlophone RO20590 (10 ins., 
6s. 74d.). 

So Richard Tauber has returned from 
the Venusburg, I hope permanently. He 
shows us convincingly that he has not for- 
gotten how to sing Lieder. I don’t want to 
look a gift-horse in the mouth but I wish 
he had sung these two songs in his own 
language, and that he had chosen some- 
thing else in place of Vergebliches Standchen. 
Brahms labelled his opus 84—the set of five 
songs from which the Serenade comes— 
“for one or two voices” to indicate, I 
suppose, the alternation of a male and a 
female voice, with the idea of giving plausa- 
bility to the poems. These include two 
persons of the opposite sex— in this case the 
ardent young lover and the coquettish 
maiden at the window. In practice the 
Serenade is always sung by a single, and 
usually by a female, voice. Brahms, who 
had a great affection for this song, particu- 
larly admired Amilie Joachim’s interpreta- 
tion of it. In our day Elena Gerhardt has 
made it her own. Tauber does not overdo 
the coyness of the girl’s part, but it is 
almost impossible for.a man to give her 
words their due point and naughtiness. 
The piano accompaniment lacks all sparkle, 
and both here and in the next song sounds 
muffled and distant. 

Many readers will know “ O Golden 
Age of Innocence” better as ‘‘ O wiisst ich 
doch den weg zuriick.”” This tender song, 
regretfully recalling the happy days of 
childhood is one of the loveliest of Brahms’ 
lieder and Tauber sings it beautifully. I 
look forward to some more Brahms and, 
please, some Wolf—but in German. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
Roy Henderson (baritone): Eric 
Gritten (piano): Milkmaids and 
Captain Stratton’s Fancy (Belloc- 
Warlock) A Soft Day, Op. 140, No.3 
(Letts-C. V. Stanford). Decca M563 
(10 ins., 5s. 44d.) 

I doubt whether anyone in Southern 
England, and certainly no one in Nor- 
mandy, would choose Stanford’s song to 
sing at the moment unless they changed the 
words to “A soft day, oh, hell.” Apart, 
however, from topical considerations it is 
one of Stanford’s most charming songs and 
I rejoice to hear the really intimate quiet 
way with which it is sung by Roy Henderson. 
He deals admirably with the four repetitions 
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of the word “ drops ”—a difficult technical 
point. 

I am not an invariable admirer of 
Warlock’s songs and there is something 
rather ye olde Englishe about “ Milk- 
maids’? which repels me. ‘ Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy ”’ is more successful in this 
vein. Both songs are given with much 
vigour and spirit and excellent diction. 
The balance between voice and piano is 
fairly good. 

May I draw Mr. Henderson’s attention 
to Vaughan Williams’ “Five Mystical 
Songs ” and, among his many lovely songs, 
to John Ireland’s “‘ Adoration,” ‘‘ Spring 
Sorrow,” and “‘Songs of a Wayfarer.” A.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Dinah Shore provided me with a new thrill 
with her singing of Smoke geis in your Eyes. This 
old favourite, originally sung by Irene Dunne, 
sounds as lovely as ever in the swing setting that 
Dinah gives it. The coupling, a new number 
from the film “‘ Up in Arms ” is Now I Know— 
this sung without an orchestra but with the help 
of a very fine mixed chorus which provides 
a most effective background (H.M.V. BD1084). 
Frank Sinatra also sings unaccompanied but 
he too has a fine chorus to help him out. It isa 
pity, therefore, that You'll Never Know sounds as 
though he had a sand-storm blowing whilst 
recording as the noise level is really very high. 
Sunday, Monday or Always, which forms the 
backing, is a little better in this respect but does 
not, to my mind, measure up to the standard 
set by Bing. Crosby (Columbia DB2149). The 
usual introductory guitar chords usher in The 
Ink Spots’ version of A Lovely Way to Spend an 
Evening, and it would not be too much to say 
that I can think of many worse ways of passing 
an evening than listening to this singing. Simi- 
lar remarks might well apply to J’ll Get By 
which has recently returned to favour as the 
result of being featured in the film ‘‘ A Guy 
named Joe” (Brunswick 03518). Dorothe 
Morrow’s Aristocrats make their debut with 
The Old Grey Mare is Back where she Used to be, 
which is of course a parody on the original song 
of similar title and boils down to a commentary 
on petrol rationing. The harmonising is not so 
effective as some other similar teams that I have 
heard, but is nevertheless quite pleasing. On 
the reverse is Jt’s Love, Love, Love which at least 
has a well pronounced rhythm which is fully 
brought out (Columbia FB3037). Turner 
Layton presents Long Ago and Far Away which is 
featured in the film “‘ Cover Girl ” and is one of 
the month’s most popular numbers, unde- 
servedly so I think as despite the fact that the 
authors are Gershwin and Kern, famous names 
do not always mean a top-ranking song. 
Layton, of course, sings as well as ever but the 
material has not got ‘* what it takes.” Mother’s 
Silver Wedding Day which is on the other side is 
one of the rather “‘sickly”’ sentimental numbers 
that make cyclic appearances in wartime 
(Columbia FB3035). “Hutch” also uses 
Long Ago and Far Away and couples with it A 
Lovely Way to Spend an Evening, and in neither do 
I find his singing at all inspiring—in fact both 
are to my mind, well below par (H.M.V. 
BD1085). Judy Garland presents No Love, 
No Nothin’ and A Journey to a Star, both from 
“The Girls He Left Behind” and although 


Vocal 


DANCE 


both are pleasingly sung and have a good 
orchestral accompaniment, neither have any 
feature which makes them outstanding (Bruns- 
wick 03515). Johnny Green’s singing of My 
Ideal and Goodnight Wherever You Are more than 
justifies the high place which he gained in a 
recent popularity contest. He handles both 
excellently and is very ably supported by Stan- 
ley Black’s Orchestra (Decca F8452). The 
contribution from George Formby is included 
in this section as being hardly sufficiently 
humourous to justify a heading of its own. The 
**V” Sign Song is not humorous at all, and for 
that matter is probably not intended to be. On 
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‘the other hand, the Old Cane Bottom Chair is 


intended to be funny but only succeeds in 
being slightly ribald (Regal MR3736). 


Light Music 


On Mantovani and his Concert Orchestra 
seems to have fallen the mantle of Louis Levy 
and what is more the garment fits, because 
rarely have I heard an orchestra which so 
reminded me of the latter’s at its best. 
Mantovani’s contribution this month is The 
Lullaby of the Bells, Piano Concerto from “‘ The 
Phantom of the Opera.” Rightly the bouquet 
handed to the conductor should be shared with 
Guy Fletcher, the solo pianist, whose playing 
is outstanding (Decca F8460). Easily the best 
rendering of Poinciana that I have heard to date, 
comes from Harry Fryer’s Orchestra. This 
is the full length version occupying both sides 
of the disc and has a vocal by Alan Kane which 
although good seemed to me rather unnecessary. 
Taking things all round, the orchestration and 
arrangement is excellent (Decca F8459). A 
rather higher recording level greatly improves 
the noise radio in Rawicz and Landauer’s 
current disc which carries Sherzo from “ Mid- 
Summer’s night’s dream” and The Bees’ 
Wedding, and in consequence my enjoyment of 
their altogether extraordinary ability was made 
much easier (Columbia DB2148). The recent 
revival of The Lilac Domino on the London 
stage has brought a renewal of popularity to the 
many colourful tunes from this show. Albert 
Sandler’s Palm Court Orchestra is, of course, 
ideally equipped to handle such music and the 
Selection from the show, which occupies both 
sides of his current record, leaves little to be 
desired (Columbia DB2147). Speaking of 
revivals, Jimmy Leach’s New Organolians 
make it possible for us to renew acquaintance 
with two old-friends in the shape of rhythmical 
settings of In a Little Spanish Town and Dar- 
danella and being such old friends they need no 
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introduction (Columbia FB3034). In contrast, 
The Organ, The Dance Band and Me 
choose items from recent films. Don’t Ever 
Leave Me and Sweet Rosie O’ Grady are memories 
too recent to require any comment (Parlophone 
F3032). Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 63 as always 
features Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye piano- 
harmonising with six popular hits (Parlophone 
F 2031). Carroll Gibbons’ intimate style intro- 
duces tunes that have been favourites during 
the past two or three years and includes an 
exceptionally good setting of As Time Goes By. 
Carroll Calls the Tunes No. 28 (Columbia 
FB3036). 


Music While You Work 


Tea For Two and Ain’t Misbehaving—Roy 
Marsh and his Swingtette, two evergreen 
favourites played in an exceptionally good 
swing style (Decca MW198). Lady in the Dark 
Selection—Phil Green and his Theatreland 
Orchestra, a medley from a popular film 
which includes the now famous Jenny (Decca 
MW244). Mairzy Doates and Dozey Doates and 
Some Day Soon, A Journey to a Star, No Love, No 
Nothin’—The Studio Orchestra (Decca 
MW245). 


Dance 

From Eric Winstone’s Orchestra comes 
the best version to date of The Music Stopped 
from “‘ Higher and Higher ” and my judgment 
on this was considerably influenced by the first- 
class singing of Alan Kane. It was a pity, 
therefore, that the coupling Do Nothing till you 
Hear from Me is characterised by the weakness 
of the vocal and it is also surprising that the 
singer is Julie Dawn who is usually so good. 
However, the orchestral part is quite enjoyable 
and altogether this side can be quoted as fair 
(H.M.V. BD5853). Swing enthusiasts will... 


appreciate the art of Tommy Dorsey in «...™ ' 


am I to Know and even the most sober-minded 
listener must get some sort of a thrill from the 
orchestration. The chorus by Jack Leonard 
and supporting voices is well chosen. A rather 
Pg ng lf style is adopted for the backing, 
I'll See You in My Dreams, and here the same 
vocalist “solos” the chorus (H.M.V. BD5851). 
Jimmy Dorsey attempts a swing version of 
Holiday for Strings which is characterized by a 
brilliant piano lead into the theme, poor 
recording quality and unfortunate orchestra- 
tion—altogether a disappointment. On the 
other side, however, is My Ideal which more 
than redeems the Band’s reputation and is 
noteworthy for the - singing of Bob Eberly in the 
best ‘*Whispering” Jack Smith manner (Bruns- 
wick 03514). Billy Cotton’s setting of Tom, 
Tom the Piper’s Son is notable for good recording 
balance and a fine swing arrangement. Alan 
Breeze’s chorus is accompanied by much 
rhythmical hand-clapping from those members 
of the Band who are not otherwise occupied, 
and the whole effect is rather fun. On the other 
side we find The Old Grey Mare is Back where she 
used to be, in which a vocal quartette tells the 
same story mentioned above in rather less 
detail (Rex 10206). I was glad to see the name 
of Lou Preager appearing in the list as. his 
Band has acquired considerable reputation. 
With vocal aid from Edna Kaye and Paul 
Rich they extract full value from the current 
“silly” tune, The Quack Quack Song and link«it 
with a Jive tempo number J?’s Love, Love, Love, 
and here the singing is done by Edna Kaye 
alone. All told a very satisfactory effort (Regal 
MR3737). Geraldo introduces a singer that 
I have not previously heard—Archie Lewis, 
to handle Long Ago and Far Away, which has 
already been mentioned several times before, 
and despite my earlier comments he manages 
to make the result sound fairly interesting. On 
the reverse is I’m going to Build a Future World 
Around You, which has already enjoyed quite 
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a spell of popularity (Parlophone F2033). From 
the same band comes Goodnight Wherever You 
Are and If I had only Known which are sung by 
Sally Douglas, and neither I am afraid 
inspired any great enthusiasm from the point 
of view of melody (Parlophone F2027). Don 
Felipe and his Cuban Caballeros produce 
two exciting Boleros—Amor, Amor and Te 
Queiro Dijeste which should prove admirable for 
dancing, that is to say for those competent to 
deal with the intricacies demanded (Decca 
F8450). Carroll Gibbons presents Some Day 
I'll Meet You Again from the film “‘ Passage to 
Marseilles ” as a tune I found it uninteresting. 
The backing is Now I Know also from a film, 
this time “‘ Up in Arms ” and is chiefly notable 
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for the singing of Leslie Douglas (Columbia 
FBg038). A new number that should prove 
popular comes from Joe Loss’ Band and is 
entitled Jn Times Like These. Played in slow 
tempo and sung by Harry Kay it has a 
pleasant melody and an interesting lyric. 
Nobody Else But You, the coupling, is not 
brilliant but is a fairly straightforward and not 
unpleasing foxtrot (H.M.V. BD5852). 

Listed but not available in time for review 
are the four items from Victor Silvester and 
his Ballroom Orchestra. Amor Amor, 
Rumba, Night of Biarritz, Rumba (Columbia 
FB3039). Some Day I’ll Meet You Again, Quick- 
step, Time Alone Will Tell, Slow Foxtrot 
(Columbia FB3040). 


* 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Wingie Mannone and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Bio Butter-and-Egg Man (Venabels) (V 
by Wingie Mannone) (Am. Decca 

a originally Am. Champion 
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##*Up the Country (Johnny Miller) (V by 
Wingie Mannone) (Am. Decca 17058, 
originally Am. Champion 16127) 
(Brunswick 03520—5s. 44d.) 
17061—Mannone (/pt, rycen he with George Walters 
(cl, ten) ; Bob Price, Ed den (tpts); Miff Frink 
(tmb) ; Maynard Spencer ( a; ; Orville Hayes (tuba) ; 
Dash Burkis (ds) ;_ and unindentified banjo. 

17058—as above, but without Price and Camden. 

These are two of the remaining sides from 
Wingie Mannone’s (or, to use Wingie’s own 
recently adopted spelling of his name, Manone’s) 
session at which he produced his records of 
Shake That Thing (Brunswick 02504) and Tin 
Roof Blues and Tar Paper Stomp (Decca F7807). 

On the latter two, as on Up the Country, only 
one trumpet is employed, which makes them 
more heavy and unwieldy than Shake that 
Thing and Big Butter-and-Egg Man. Neverthe- 
less, both these last mentioned two have much 
to recommend them. 

There is a mystery about the composer of 
Big Butter-and-Egg Man. On this record he is 
given as Venables, but on the Muggsy ead 
Ragtime Band’s record of the number (H.M.V 
9033) the writer’s are given as Friend, Clare 
and Santly. I will try to find out for you which 
is right. 

If this is not a startling disc it is at least 
vintage jazz and good in parts. 

There is a feeling of ease in the performance 
and a pronounced lift which is. in no little 
measure due to the good drumming of Dash 
Burkis. 

It is a pity that there is so much singing by 
Manon». Some may find it amusing, and in 
the first of the two vocal choruses, where 
Wingie adheres more or less to the Armstrong 
tradition, it is not too bad. But in the second 
chorus Manone apes May Alix (who sang with 
Louis Armstrong in his much better, unreleased 
over here record of this number) and leaves 
plenty to be desired. 

The only solo on this side is from George 
Walters’s tenor. Walter’s has anything but a 
good tone, but shows that he can play in the 
Chicago style in a manner not unworthy of Fud 


Livingston, of whose mode his playing is 
curiously reminiscent. 

The outstanding points in Up the Country, 
an old tune based on several melodies which 
have since become almost famous, are the 
spontaneous understanding between the musi- 
cians in the collective improvisations with 


.which the record opens and ends, and its 


trueness to type as another historically interest- 
ing example of typically naive jazz. 

The opening chorus is followed by Walters’ 
clarinet which is a fair instance of the wistful 
and slightly dissonant Teschemacher mode ; 
Miff Frink plays a quite good trombone solo ; 
and Wingie Manone sings a selection of 
traditional blues lyrics before holding a sus- 
tained trumpet note for so long that he hasn’t 
much breath left and only just gets safely 
through his last phrase at the end of the side. 


H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and his Orchestra (Am.) 
***#* Any Old Time (Shaw) (V by Billie 
Holiday) (Am. Bluebird OA024083) 
**#** This is Romance (Heyman, Duke) (Am. 
Victor 0A055184) 
(H.M.V. Bg382—5s. 44d.) 
24083—Shaw (cl) with Les Robinson, Tony Pastor, 
‘* Hank ’’ Freeman, Ronnie Perry (reeds); Chuck 
Peterson, John Best, Claude Bowen (fpis) ; George 
» Ted Vesely, Harry Rodgers (imbs); Lester 
Burness (~); Al Avola (gr.); Sid Weiss (b); Cliff 
Leeman (ds). July 24, 1938. 

‘565184—Shaw (cl) with Robinson, Harry Plumb, 
Clarence ‘‘ Buss ’’ Bassey, Jerry Jerome (reeds) ; 
George Wendt, J. Cathcart, Billy a (tpts); 
a Ce agy Vernon _—— (tmbs) ; T. Boar —_ 

T. Klages, B. Brower, B. Morrow, A. Beller, B 
Lamas (vlns) ; A. Harsh man, K. Collins pee & 
F. Goerner ’ce/l) ; John Guarnieri () ; A. endrick- 
son (g); Jud de Naut (6); Nick Fatool Way Dec- 
ember 5, 1940, 

Although for s some reason which I hope (but 
doubt) will prove to be a good one if ever it is 
disclosed H.M.V. have failed to make any 
mention of the fact in either their supplements 
or on the label, Any Old Time not only has a 
vocal but it is by the one and only Billie 
Holiday. 

Billie was “ regular ” vocalist with Shaw for 
a short period. When she left she accused him 
of bad treatment, and swore she would never 
sing with a big band again. So far she has kept 
that promise in full. 

The inside story of her disagreement with 
Shaw has never been revealed, but it is possible 
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that Shaw’s managers were at the back of it. 
They probably feared that, things being as 
they were in those days, the bookers would 
not take kindly to a big white band if it featured 
a coloured singer. 

Any Old Time is a pleasant composition by 
Shaw himself. 

After a short introduction the record leads 
into a 16-bar ensemble chorus. Shaw then takes 
an 8-bar solo (his only work on the side) and 
then, after another short ensemble passage, 
comes Billie’s vocal. 

Billie is an acquired taste, but there is no 
doubt that she is the greatest of the modern 
jazz vocalists, and her singing here does nothing 
to belie her reputation. 

Tony Pastor follows on tenor, rather more 
restrained than usual, and the performance 
ends with a beautifully played ensemble. 

The delightful This is Romance is a further 
example of Shaw’s later band with a full 
string section. 

Apart from a short solo by Jack Jenney’s 
trombone, it consists mainly of ensemble work 
interspersed with the maestro’s as usual im- 
peccable clarinet. 

Actually this side is even less jazz in the full 
sense of the word than the coupling, but both 
performances are eminently more tasteful and 
pleasing than many of to-day’s riff-bound, so- 
called “ swing ” performances. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and his Radio 
Rhythm Club Sextet 
***7t’s the Talk of the 
(H.M.V. OEA10236) 
** Soft Winds (Benny Goodman) (H.M.V. 
OEA10239) 
(H.M.V. Bg383—5s. 44d.) 


Town (Levinson) 


Featherstonhaugh (fen) with Kenny Baker (tpt) 
Don Macaffer (tmb); Harry Rayner (); Vic Lewis 
\g); Charlie Short (bs) ; Bobby Midgley (ds). June 


13, 1944. 

It’s the Talk of the Town first found its way into 
the jazz repertoire when it was recorded a 
decade or so ago by Fletcher Henderson’s Band 
(Columbia CB678) in the form of vehicle for 
Colemah MHawkins’s variously described as 
rhapsodic and impassioned tenor playing, and 
there seems to be little doubt that Feather- 
stonhaugh had this version in mind when he 
decided to revive this charming number. Not 
that there is any direct copying, but the spirit 
of his performance reflects that of the Henderson 
recording. : 

After an appropriate 4-bar introduction the 
side goes into an easy, reflective chorus by the 
ensemble with Featherstonhaugh’s tenor and 
Baker’s trumpet alternately taking over the lead 
every four bars except for one spot where 
Macaffer’s restrained, sweet trombone is heard 
to good advantage. 

For the second chorus Featherstonhaugh 
becomes more fanciful in a style of playing 
that is sometimes more like Hawkins and 
sometimes more like the late Chu Berry, but 
which is always tasteful and attractive. 

For the middle of the chorus Baker takes over, 
and his resemblance to Harry James is so 
obvious that it is hard to believe that it may 
have been unintentional. You will like it if 
you like Harry James. 

The record ends with an ad lib. coda which 
although in the Hawkins tradition does not quite 
come off. It is overdone. But taken all round 
the record is more than good enough for this 
lapse to be overlooked. 

Soft Winds, a riff piece by Benny Goodman, 
has to stand comparison with the Goodman 
Sextets’ own record of the number (Parlo- 
phone R2761) with the ex-Ellington trumpet 
virtuoso Cootie Williams, and on such com- 
parison I can only say that it is not ideally 
suited to Featherstonhaugh’s group. For one 
thing this record lacks bite. 
However, it has its good points. 


It is true 
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that the side opens with some very dull riffing. 
But this is soon superseded by a sequence of 
solos—clarinet (Featherstonhaugh), trombone, 
piano, bass, guitar, trumpet, and drums in 
that order. 

The outstanding soloist is Macaffer, but most 
of the others do well, including Baker, whose 
Cootie-like growling style is an interesting con- 
trast to his Harry James effusiveness on the 
other side. 

The weak solo is the drums one, but less 
because of the drumming and more because 
the “stop” chords by the ensemble are so 
light and strained. Nor is the side made any 
the better by the return, for an ending, to the 
not very inspired riffing with which it opened. 


PARLOPHONE 





Vic Lewis and Jack Parnell’s Jazzmen 
*** Fa-Da (Carleton) (Parlophone CE11244) 
**Fazzmen Blues (Lewis, Parnell) (Parlo- 
phone CE11243) 
(Parlophone R2944—5s. 44d.) 
Lewis (g), Parnell (ds) with Derek Hawkins (alio) 


cl.); Ronnie Chamberlain (soprano) ; Billy Riddick 
(pt) ; Dick Katz (p); Lew Nussbaum (b).: June 9, 
1944, 


Ja-Da starts off with a 6-bar slow introduc- 
tion, after which a drum break sets a new fast 
tempo which is held for the rest of the per- 
formance. 

The side consists of eight choruses of which 
five are solos successively, by Vic Lewis (vocal), 
Ronnie Chamberlain, Billy Riddick and Derek 
Hawkins (alto). 

The piano bounces nicely in a manner 
reminiscent of Cliff Jackson on the Bechet 
record of the same tune, and Chamberlain’s 
soprano is adequate. 

Derek Hawkins is a little under-recorded, 
but does well in a Benny Carterish vein. Tk 
trumpet is good, even though his tone could 
be much better. 

Weak spot is the vocal. The record would 
lave lost nothing if it had been omitted. 

Parnell’s drum breaks .are slick and enter- 
taining and do much to help out the énsemble 
chorus which precedes the last “‘ all-in ’’ before 
the side ends with the familiar duple tag. 

Jazzmen Blues is one of those “ originals” 
which so often lead one (and in this case rightly) 
to expect a more or less adequate sequence of 
solos on the conventional blues harmonies. 

Best parts are the low register clarinet 
solo—a quite charming performance after the 
manner of the white school of clarinetists—and 
the soprano chorus, which, though patently 
derivative, is quite impressively played. 

Unfortunately these solos are not equalled 
by the ensemble parts which take the form of 
the usual trite riff idea and are not helped by 
the very slow tempo which makes the band 
sound dull and rather dirgy. 


Harry James and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*Flash (James, arr. Lakey) (Am. Columbia 


LA2044 
***7 Found a New Baby (Palmer, Williams) 
(Am. Brunswick WB24691) (1938) 
(Parlophone R2943—5s. 44d.) 
2044—James (tpt) with Dave Matthews, Drew 
Page, Claude Lakey, Bill Luther (reeds); Jack 
Palmer, Claude Bowen, Jack Schaeffer (pts) ; 
Truett Jones, Da!ton Rizzotti, Bruce Squires 
(imbs) ; Jack Gardner (>); Red Kent (gr); Thur- 
man Teague (5s); Micky Scrima (ds). Probably 
early 1940, 

There was a time when Harry James, while 
exploiting to his full his prodigious technique, 
turned out records which were not only exciting, 
but often came near to being good jazz. 

But, alas, those days were long ago. Even as 
far back as 1940, when these sides were made, 
he had allowed his technique to run away with 
him, and exhibitionism replaced his flare for 
hot, if somewhat flashy, improvisations. 
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If you doubt this listen to Flash. 

Even the most ardent James fan will find ii 
hard to discover much in favour of it. 

To begin with, the composition is a banal 
riff, devoid of anything worth calling melody. 

Mind you, not that James is the only offender. 
He merely conforms to what seems to have 
become a set pattern among the large white 
American swing bands—so set that although 
this record was made about five years ago it 
can still be fairly described as typical 1944 
brand swing. 

The fact is that composers of so-called swing 
music have become nothing more than orches- 
tral jugglers. They do little more than use the 
available instrumentation as a medium for a 
sort of glorified instrumental slight of hand. 

Some may think it very clever, but far from 
providing any of the genuine musical content 
which was a feature of so much of the old true 
jazz it does no more than offer a vehicle for the 
fake excitement produced by trumpets squeal- 
ing in the high register and other trick effects, 
such as riffs. 

Riffs play a big part in this side, which would 
have been all too aptly titled if Mr. James had 
not forgotten to add the final “‘y’”-to its name. 

Apart from short solos by Gardner and Lakey. 
the whole performance is taken up by the band 
riffing excitably, but really quite ineffectually, 
with occasional spots by James’s trumpet, not 
by any means at its best. 

If this was the best Harry James side Parlo- 
phone could find, they would have been better 
advised not to have wasted wax on it. 

Fortunately, however, it was not. The 
coupling, J (or, in spite of the label. correctly 
I’ve) Found a New Baby is better. 

In the first place, the number is one of the 
good old standbys, well suited to improvisation, 
and while this is a “‘ swing’ performance the 


bt und and the soloists achieve something more 


worthwhile. 

James is featured quite extensively, and while 
he is unnecessarily flashy at times, his playing 
is much more worthy of him. The piano and 
tenor also do well in solos. 

But the star of the side is the alto saxist 
(probably Dave Matthews), whose solos are 
brilliant examples of improvisation on a 
melody, unmarred by tricks for tricks’ sake. 

For the rest, the arrangement is competent, 
and the band seems to be infused with something 
of the enthusiasm without which a good per- 
formance is impossible. 
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Ambrose and his Orchestra Bob Crosby and his Orchestra 
F.8440 I'll be seeing you F. 8444 Brass Boogie (double-sided) 


Long ago (and far away) 


F.8441 Time alone will tell Charlie Kunz 
Going my way . (Piano solo, with rhythm accompaniment) 
Piano Medley No. D. 74 


The Royal Air Force Dance Orchestra 


(By permission of the Air Couricit) F. 8445 pong | weaes t sleep a ae last ee 
‘All of my life,’ ‘‘Amor, Amor,’’ ‘‘I'll get by, 
F.8442 Walk, Jenny, walk ‘Don't ask me why,’’ ‘‘Don't sweetheart me’’ 


The Canteen Bounce 


Johnny Denis and his Novelty Swing Quartet 


Don Felipe and his Cuban Caballeros F.8446  Featherhead 


F.8449 You're the moment of a lifetime (Flores Negras) : It's love, love, love 


You belong to my heart (Solamente Una Vez) 





Radcliffe and Ray 


Donald Peers (Vocal duet, with piano accompaniment) 


(Vocal, with orchestral accompaniment, conducted F. 8447 


by Phil Green) If | had only known 


Someday, I'll meet you again 
F. 8443 Don’t sweetheart me 


It’s love, love, love 
The George Evans Orchestra 
(Directed by Leslie Evans) 


F.8448 Great Day 
Sweet and lovely 
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BUYING RECORDS 
AT GRAPE STREET 


It has always been our business to increase for 
others the enjoyment of good music reproduced 
in their homes. War conditions have led to some 
changes in the service to which our clients had 
become accustomed, but we still carry large stocks 
of classical records, and at Grape Street, where only 
fibre needles are used, they can still be heard on 
our famous ‘* Mark ’’ gramophones. 


BUYING RECORDS 
BY POST 

Those who are unable to visit our showrooms 
are reminded that impartial advice on the choice of 
records is always available. They will also find our 


reviews of the latest recordings, published in ‘‘ The 
Monthly Letter,’ (annual subscription 4s. 6d.), to 
be a very real help and an insurance against 
disappointing purchases. 


DAVEY ACCESSORIES 
DAVEY THORNS 3/5 for 8 (inc. tax) 


THREE-STAR FIBRES 3/5for30 ( ,, ) 
ROUNDSHANKS 2/1for15 ( . ) 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING 3/5 = 
RECOND BRUSH... 7/1 Soe. ae 
DRY-AIR BOWL . 66 


(Postage extra) 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lrp. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
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RICHARD TAUBER 


Piano accompaniment by Percy Kahn 


GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 


O goldenageof innocence. Brahms | Goodni ht, whereve 
Vain his pleading. Brahms RO 20530 ere "i | ae a 2027 


MORETON & KAYE Long ago ; I’m going ‘2 br 2039 


build a future world 
on Two Pianos with String Bass 


and Drums 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 63: BILLY THORBURN’S 


I'm sending my blessing ; The music The Organ, The Dance Band & Me 


stopped; Don't sweetheart me; | saw , 2 
you first ; In times like these ; a had Don’t ever leave me \e 2032 


2031 | Sweet Rosie O’Grady 





only known - - 


*1944 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES 


ViC LEWIS and HARRY JAMES 
JACK PARNELL’S JAZZ MEN and his Orchestra 


Jazz Men Blues ; Ja Da - R2944 (A Flash; | found a new Baby R 2943 


The Parlophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middx. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND 
THE MODEL THEATRE 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


yey of the Juvenile Drama (as it used 
to be called) will have been pleased to read, 
in a recent number of “ Picture Post,” that a 
firm of publishers is going to take over the 
plays printed and published by B. Pollock, of 
73 Hoxton Street, the shop that was the delight 
of our youth. 

Among the many famous men that rejoiced 
in the toy theatre were Dickens, Stevenson, G. 
K. Chesterton, and, rather surprisingly, Winston 
Churchill. And no less a man than William 
Blake was among the scenic designers for this 
fascinating toy. You can read the history of the 
Juvenile Drama in A. E. Wilson’s delightful 
book ‘“ Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured ” 
(Harrap), which is, as they say, “ profusely 
illustrated.” 

Stevenson’s celebrated account of Pollock’s 
shop in Hoxton Street is, of course, quoted in 
Mr. Wilson’s book and he seems to agree with 
Stevenson, and the other famous men who used 
the toy theatre, that the preparation of the plays 
was a long-drawn disenchantment. Perform- 
ance, if achieved at all, was a bore. 

In my family the opposite was the case. 
From the despatch of the order, through the 
many winter evenings of cutting out and 
colouring to the performance before a select 
audience, there was a crescendo of excitement, 
and I cannot think that was unique. 


I still have my Pollock theatre and from time 
to time contemplate it nostalgically. Never 
was there such a remarkable combination of 
players as are to be found in the orchestra on 
the stage front. Half of them have their backs 
to the conductor and the way the string players 
hold their instruments is most peculiar ! 

How attached one became to those elegantly 
dressed ladies and gentlemen in the boxes, who, 
completely ignoring the stage, gaze inanely 
out upon the lowly audience. 

I reconstructed one of the great moments 
the other day—the Transformation Scene from 
“* The Sleeping Beauty.”” Layers and layers of 
foliage unknown to nature successively rise to 
reveal rows and rows of those adorable hard- 
visaged “fairies dancing’ against a back- 
ground of spangled arches and_ sparkling 
fountains. 

We, however, were not content with Pollock’s 
repertoire but constructed scenes from our own 
designs for lurid melodramas and truncated 
Shakespeare. 

In later years the model theatre challenged 
our loyalty to Pollock and Webb as the ugly 
German toy stage had never done: and W. H. 
Whanslow’s fascinating book “ Everybody’s 
Theatre” (Wells, Darton & Co.) made the older 
theatre the historical curiosity it had long been 
in the process of becoming. 

Mr. Whanslow gives the fullest and most 
practical direction for the construction of the 
modern electrically-lit model stage, and for 
scenes of great ingenuity and simplicity which 
are most effective in performance. He tells 
you where to get all necessary materials and 
what to do with them. He conjures pillars for 
churches and palaces out of broomstick handles, 
flower beds out of bits of sponge, and so on. 
He also deals with the making of puppets. 
These figures have the great advantage of move- 
ment over the static cardboard characters who 
pushed on “sitting,” must continue to sit 
until replaced by similar characters pushed on 
“ standing ” ! 


By now the reader of this article may wonder 
what on earth all this has got to do with the 
gramophone. The answer is a very great deal 
indeed. We can get rid, with its aid, of that 
long drawn dis-enchantment which so many 
have felt or might feel. We need no longer 
try to imitate, with one voice, a lot of different 
characters. In a word we can open out a new 
era for the toy theatre by turning it into an 
opera house, using the gramophone to provide 
orchestra and singers. 

The British Model Theatre (now, I fear, 
defunct) had already begun to work along these 
lines before the war : and I remember a success- 
ful performance of the first act of “ La Bohéme.” 
The re-lighting of Mimi’s candle caused terrific 
applause ! 

In this case the characters were puppets: but 
a lot can still be done with cardboard figures, 
and a little more imagination on both sides 
of the proscenium. 

On the whole selected short scenes are 
obviously the best material, for not everyone 
has a double turntable at his disposal and that 
would be indispensable for the performance of 
a whole opera. 
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I have, for example, a setting for the church 
scene from “Faust,” designed by Mr 
Whanslow, which is most effective. Moonlight 
pours through the stained glass window 
(made of gelatine!) and reveals the kneeling 
Marguerite, while behind one of the grey stone 
pillars (broomstick handles) stands Mephis- 
topheles with a red spotlight on him (a pencil- 
torch). 


Then, dark green velvet curtains, two white 
pillars, a long flight of white stone steps and a 
backcloth of cypresses and sky make a charming 
setting for a scene out of “ Twelfth Night.” 


Think of the opportunities offered by scenes 
from Wagner’s opera. You should see my final 
tableau for “ The Twilight of the Gods ”—it 
is terrific. And my Rhinemaidens scene from 
the first act of ‘‘ Rhinegold,” puts Covent 
garden to shame—which, I admit, is not so 
difficult. 

The standard repertoire alone will give you 
no end of scope and you can spend much 
leisure in devising new settings for the operas. 
As delightful is the staging of short scenes 
from little known operas —for example the 
opening scene of Refice’s ‘“ Recilia” in 
which an angel sings the Prologue. 


I hold therefore that, when leisure returns 
to us, the model theatre, used with the gramo- 
phone, should have a definite future and offer 
a modest, but excellent, means of operatic 
education. It would be interesting to know if 
other readers have made experiments along 
these lines. AR. 





* MUSICAL TIMES” CENTENARY 
hd just come of age, and knowing 
some of the vicissitudes of journalistic life, 


‘ we salute with immense respect our centenarian 


friend the Musical Times. The rites appropriate 
to this rare occasion were, of course, much 
shorn owing to lack of paper, but those who can 
see the June, July issue of our contemporary 
will find much interesting matter about its long 
history, which, with additional surveys, Percy 
Scholes is making into a book. This will view 
the whole world of British music ; in which, 
if for only a fifth of the Musical Times’ life, we 
have been happy to bear so prominent a part 
in all matters pertaining to the invention about 
which the all-knowing P.A.S. will surely have 
some curious quotation to give us, when he 
comes to the youthful days of the phonograph. 
Fellow journalists are sad in that Dr. Grace 
did not see the centenary of the magazine he 
ripely edited for over a quarter of its life. His 
successor, Wm. McNaught, the music critic 
of the Evening News and the Listener (son of Dr. 
McNaught, who edited the Musical Times for a 
good many years), is assured of the most cordial 
goodwill of all his professional colleagues, who 
hope that with continued civility, attention to 
business, and the support of as loyal readers as 
the Musical Times has enjoyed, they too may 
celebrate a similar occasion to that upon 
which we so_ heartily congratulate our 
contemporary and its famous publishers, 
Messrs. Novello & Co. 


NEW MINIATURES 

In the Eulenburg edition appear reprints or 
new editions of more classics, all of them familiar 
to the record-lover. We have Schubert’s 
posthumous quartet in D minor (1824), 1s. 6d., 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet (1869), 4s. 6d., 
and a batch of Beethovens, including the 
Coriolanus overture, 2s., the fourth Piano Concerto 
(5s.), and the Piano Trio, Op. 97, 2s., all with 
notes by distinguished German critics (Unger 
and Altmann). These are given in both German 
and English. It would have been an additional 
benefit if the notes on editional differences, in 
the two orchestral works, had also been trans- 


lated. Then there is the Brahms violin concerto 
(6s.), with Altmann’s notes. These wonderfully 
cheap scores have powerfully helped to cement 
many a music-lover’s knowledge of his favourite 
works, and we hope these well-printed. cheap 
copies will win many new friends. 


BOOK REVIEW 
Hinrichsen’s Year Book (Music of our 
Time), 1944. Edited by R. Hill and M. 
Hinrichsen. (Hinrichsen Edition, 12s. 6d.). 
We badly need a musical year-book, and here 
is a bright, well-planned first issue, containing 
seventy articles on all sides of musical activity, 
in the Forces, in civilian life ; opera, ballet, 
records (the year’s pick selected by our A.R.), 
a list of writings about music during the past 
year; a daily calendar, with anniversaries 
noted ; the fullest obituary, I think, you can 
find anywhere. The sub-title suggests that Mr. 
Hinrichsen’s survey aims to be up-to-date ; 
what it does not tell is that several of the 
articles are discussions or criticisms of our 
musical life, all seeking to find ways of strength- 
ening it. Tertis, for example, puts into crisp 
form the experience of a life-time about the 
conditions he knows so well. Our ever ingenious 
friend Tobin, editor of the Music Teacher, 
proposes a “‘ Music of Our Time ”’ Society. 
Our opera-loving readers will find matter for 
thought in Dr. Carner’s Whither Opera? He 
finds the decline of that form of composition to 
lie in the neglect of “‘ the beauty and sensuous 
appeal of the singing human voice in the service 
of dramatic action.” Dr. Westrup writes on the 
year’s musical research, W. L. Sumner on 
Music and Science. The many new musical 
societies brought out by the war are described ; 
there are notes on music in the various lands of 
Britain, and Gerald Abraham is, as ever, ser- 
viceable in giving us The Key to Soviet Music. 
W. McNaught analyses radio offerings ; and the 
Musical Organisation of Great Britain is sum- 
marised. It will be interesting to see what the 
Editor has in mind for next year. He plans 
new features, and asks for suggestions. Send 
yours! The first issue of this admirable annual 
is dedicated to Sir Henry Wood, W.R.A. 
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CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


WE continue the list of Electrola (German 

H.M.V.) war-time issues (information acknow- 
ledged from F. Arouca (Lisbon), L. Jarrett (Phila- 
delphia), F. F. (Lausanne), and others). Further 
communications from readers will be welcome. 


DB5584-7—Piano Concerto in B flat minor (Tchai- 
kovsky): Winfried Wolf and Czech Philharmonic 
Orch., cond. V. Talich. 

DB5628-9—Horn Concerto No. 3, K.447 (Mozart): 
Max Zimolong and Saxon State Orch. (Bohm). 
(“‘ Lovely music and splendid playing and recording "’ 

F.A 


martbia Syenish Night Overture (Bodart); Olaf’s 
Dance, ** Little Suite ’’ (Pick-Mangiagalli): Leipzig 
Radio Orch., cond. Reinhold Merten. 

DB5631-2—Quartet in G, Op. 76, No. 1 (Haydn) : Rome 

uartet. 

DA4491—Nachtgruss ; Die Kleine (Hugo Wolf) : Tiana 
Lemnitz (Sop.), M. Raucheisen (piano). 

DB5636—Coriolan Overture (Beethoven): Munich 
Philharmonic Orch., cond. O. Kabasta. 

DB5637-8—Fantasia in C minor, K.475; Romance in 
A flat, K.Anh.205 (Mozart) : Edwin Fischer (piano). 

DA4493—Die Meistersinger—Fanget an!; Die Wal- 
kuere—Wi .terstuerme wichen . . .: Torsten Ralf 
(Tenor) a.4 Berlin St. Op. Orch. 

DB5626—Widimung ; Marienwuermchen; Meine Rose 
(Schumann): Frida Leider (Sop.), Michael Rau- 
cheisen (piano). 

DB5642—Turandot—Invocation to the Moov; Hymr 
to Rome (Puccini): Josef Herrmann (Ba1.) with 
Leipzig Radio Choir and Orch. (Merten). 

EH1314—Dorfschwalben aus Oesterreich; Bei uns zu 
Haus (J. Strauss, arr. Seidler-Winkler) : Eva Maria 
Siefert, (Sop.). 

EG7159—Favoriten-Walzer and Bauerntanz (Weber) : 
Barnabas v. Geczy Orch. : 

DB5648-51—Symphony in C major, K.551, “ Jupiter’’ ; 
Rondo from “‘ Serenata Notturna ’’ K.239 (Mozart) : 
Munich Phil. Orch., cond. O. Kabasta. 

EH1315—Nasim devam (‘‘ Unseren Maedchen’’) (Sme- 


tana) ; Bergmannspolka (Kovarovic): Czech 
Phil. Orch., cond. V. Talich. : 
DB5222—Passacaglia in D minor (Buxtehude): Finn 


Videro, Organ Copenhagen Castle Church. 
EG7192—Gott ist mein Hirt (23rd Psalm) (Schubert) : 
Regensburg Cathedral Choir, cond. Th. Schrems. 
EG7184—Merry Widow : Vilia; Vogelhaendler (Zeller) : 
Als geblueht der Kirschenbaum: H. Erdmann 
(Sop.). 


DB5647—Tosca: Te Deum; Otello: Credo: Josef 
Herrmann and Leipzig Radio Choir and Orch. 
DB5652-60S—Symphony in minor, Op. 125, 


“‘Choral’’ (Beethoven): Margarethe Teschemacher 
(Sop.), Elisabeth Hoengen (Alto), Torsten Ralf 
(Ten.), J. Herrmann (Bar.), Dresden State Opera 
Chorus and Saxon State Orch., cond. Kar] Bohm. 

DB5634—Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Bach): 
Guenther Ramin, Organ. 

DB5635—Forza del Destino—La Virgine degli Angeli; 
Ballo in Maschera—Morro ma prima... .: M. 
Teschemacher (Sop.), in German. 

DA4489—Fruehlingsfahrt (Schumann) ; 
(Pfitzner): H. H. Nissen (Ba:.). 

DB5671-3-—Symphony in G, No. 94, “ Surprise’’ 
(Haydn): Berlin Phil. (Knappertsbusch). 


Der Gaertner 


DB5603-5—Quartet in D minor, K.421 (Mozart): 
Strub Quartet. . 
DB5661—Monologue from Hamlet (Shakespeare) ; 


Mephisto’s songs from Faust (Goethe): Declaimed 
by G. Gruendgens ; music by Lothar. 
DB5668—Rigoletto—Caro nome ; Idomeneo (Mozart); 
Zeftiretti lusinghieri: Lea Piltti (Sop.) and the 
Berlin Stadt. Oich., cond. F. Zaun. 
EH1318—Two Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34 (Grieg): Royal 
Orch., Copenhagen, cond. Hye-Knudsen. 
DA4495—Freischuetz—Einst traeumte . ..; Truebe 
Augen, Liebchen: Irma Beilke (Sop.). 
DB5630—Otello—Dio mi potevi; Niun mi tema: 
Torsten Raif (Ten.) and Berlin St. Op. Orch., cond. 
H. U. Mueller. In German. 
DB5678——-Carmen—Toreador’s song: Hans Heiling 
(Marschner)—An jenem Tag: Josef Herrmann and 
Berlin St. Op. Orch., cond Seidjer-Winkler. 
EG7230—Steyrische Taenze (Lanner);  Bayrische 
Waltzer (Fridl): B. v. Geczy Orch. 


AUSTRALIAN LOCAL RECORDINGS 


We learn of the following interesting local 
issues by courtesy of J. Gray (N.Z.E.F.) and 
R. Lane (Auckland, N.Z.) : 


DB5798-801—Sonata in G, Op. 78 (Brahms); Allegro 
from Sonata in G, K.301 (Mozart): Yehudi and 
Hephzibah Menuhin. 

DB5802-4S—Sonata in E flat, Op. 12, No. 3 (Beet- 
hoven): Yehudi and H. Menuhin, 

DO2571-3—Sonata in C sharp minor (Dohnan:i): 
Thomas Matthews (violin), E. Ralph (piano). 

DO2574-5—Sonata in G minor, Op. 137, No. 3 (Schu- 
bert): Thomas Matthews (violin), E. Ralph (piano). 

DOX664—Suite Espagnole (Nin): Jeanne Gautier 


(violin): J. D. Todd (piano). 

DOX671—Danse Espagnole (Falla) ; La plus que lente 
(Debussy, arr. Roques): 
J.D Todd (piano). 


Jeanne Gautier (violin), 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRaAmo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


After Three Years Abroad 


First I wish to give my thanks and best 
wishes to THE GRAMOPHONE, for it has been a 
great source of information and real comfort 
during three years abroad. I left England before 
the new issues of the Halle came out, so you can 
imagine the number of discs I am waiting to 
hear on my return. However I am lucky as 
my brother keeps me well-posted with news 
of records and acquires as many of the new ones 
as possible. We were both particularly keen on 
good reproduction, replacing many major sets 
with Telefunkens when the English versions 
were not comparable in quality. For instance, 
we obtained all their Beethoven symphonies, 
parting, sometimes regretfully, with other 
versions. Nowadays, I am glad to say, my 
brother finds the new English issues consistently 
good and is enthusiastic over such records as 
the new Tchaikovsky 4th. 

The last sets I bought in England included 
such magnificent records as the “ Prague” 
symphony done by the London Philharmonic 
and after three years I can still recall the fine 
playing and recording. It is unfortunate indeed 
that this wonderful orchestra records no more 
but the gramophone companies have provided 
an amazing programme of new records despite 
such losses. 

Realising how restricted new discs must be 
in number, I still should like to make a plea 
for attention to a handful of works. They are 
Beethoven’s “King Stephen” overture, 
Mozart’s Requiem (not an American effort, 
please), Elgar’s ‘‘ Polonia,” Tchaikovsky’s 
** Manfred,’ Weber’s “‘ Preciosa’ and ‘“‘ Peter 
Schmoll ”’ overtures, some more Haydn sym- 
phonies such as “‘ La Reine” and the dainty 
““ La Philosophe ’’ that Weingartner once put 
on in a London Philharmonic concert. There 
are still more Mozart piano works worthy of 
attention without Denis Matthews repeating 
a sonata already well-performed by both 
Kathleen Long and Schnabel. 

In better days it is to be hoped that really 
well-recorded English versions of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, Eroica and Fifth will be 
forthcoming too. There is not a single recording 
of a Beethoven symphony in the catalogue that 
can compare in matter of recording with say 
Beecham’s 2nd of Brahms (or Weingartner’s) 
or the Capriccio Italien of the B.B.C. orchestra 
and they are not exactly new recordings. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat my 
thanks and express the wish that the days of a 
fatter GRAMOPHONE and good albums will soon 
be back with us. 

Bombay, India. E. G. P. Brown (Lt., R.E.) 


Young Communists’ Music 


In your Dec. review of Siegmeister’s book 
‘** Music and Society” you say that “ the Left 
tends to over-whoop Russian music.” I am 
branch leader of the Leeds Branch of the 
Young Communist League (so presumably I 
belong to the Left), which is a political and 
cultural organisation for young people under 
the age of 21. In our branch we have an active 
membership of 35 members, 80 per cent. of 
whom are intensely fond of music, the rest 
favour Jazz. We hold gramophone recitals 
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every three weeks, always well attended, in 
the houses of individual members, and the 
materials for these concerts come from the same 
sources. The recitals last on some occasions 
from 8 p.m. to 11.30 or 12 o’clock. On one 
such night the programme included the New 
World Symphony, the Mendelssohn and 
Beethoven Violin Concertos, the Emperor 
Concerto and the Kreutzer Sonata. The most 
popular work at our recitals is the Emperor 
Concerto, played by Walter Gieseking and 
Vienna Phil., cond. Bruno Walter. Our 
favourite instrumentalist is Yehudi Menuhin, 
and when he gave a concert in Leeds Town 
Hall, in March last, the branch went en masse. 
The higher musical minded of our members 
recognise Beethoven as the greatest of the 
great, followed by either Wagner or Brahms. 
There is one who puts Richard Strauss next to 
the master. Among the others it is generally 
Tchaikovsky—mainly the B flat minor and the 
5th Symphony ; and actually none of us hold 
with this modern Soviet stuff, such as Shosta- 
kovich’s 5th or even Leningrad Symphony. 
There are, however, two notable exceptions to 
this general dislike of modern Soviet music. 
These are the 3rd Piano Concerto of Prokofiev 
and Khachaturyan’s Violin Concerto. These 
really are accepted as great and beautiful works. 
And even if we do not actually care for this 
Russian stuff, I don’t think it half as harsh and 
unmusical as some of the music being exported 
by the United States of America. About the 
“ over-whooping,” I don’t think it is so much 
“the Left” who are doing it, but the concert- 
promoters who are more or less “ cashing in” 
on Soviet Russia’s popularity among the people. 
It shows how even our music is commercialised 
through and through. I have always said, and 
still stick to it, that not only should these 
people who control our concerts give the public 
what it wants, it should also try.to educate 
and develop their tastes. 
Leeds. Donatp Dutcan. 


Records in New Zealand 


Perhaps you will be interested to hear a little 
about recordings out here in New Zealand. 
In the last two years a good half of major 
releases here are from American pressings, e.g. 
Mozart Requiem, Kalinnikov Symphony, 
Mahler No. 1, Rachmaninov g3rd_ (both 
Symphony and Concerto), Hall McDonald’s 
Concerto for two pianos, and a great variety of 
other things by leading U.S. orchestras. But 
the surfaces are on the whole very bad— 
rough and gritty—and the recording technique 
can’t compare with English H.M.V. and 
Columbia. This was particularly unfortunate 
last month when the Beethoven Mass came out. 
I would willingly have given the £5 12s. for 
it as I’ve hankered for it for years, but on my 
set it’s really unplayable. (I use a B.T.H. pick- 
up with an 11-valve Philco.) 

During the last few weeks we have been given 
local broadcasts of U.S. War Dept. Programmes 
of Contemporary Americans, e.g. Virgil 
Thomson’s 2nd and Roy Harris’s 5th Sym- 
phonies. To-night an American recording of 
Moeran’s Symphony. But the pressings are 
shockingly bad, and if it wasn’t that we would 
never otherwise hear these things, couldn’t be 
borne. They are all supposed to be reproduc- 
tions of actual concerts but they exhibit the 
worst features of American recording. 

I am very hopeful that we may get releases 
here of the Brahms Handel Variations (Solo- 
mon) and the Beethoven Op. 59, No. 1 and 
Op. 97 which so impressed A.R. And I would 
like to have the Dvorak Dumky Trio and 
Op. 96 Quartet, the Byrd Mass for Five Voices, 
and Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad, but I feel 
that they are unlikely to occur in the recording 
annals of Australian H.M.V. 
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I hope I haven’t bored you with all this. 
Solely due to my regard for your paper. My 
congratulations to you, and once again my 
sincerest thanks. May you soon be back to 
80-page issues and more. 


Dunedin, N.Z. W. THoMsON. 


** You Lucky People!’’ 


Having just read the January issue, I must 
echo the sentiments of your correspondent, 
Lieut. Perfitt, R.N.V.R., who condemns the 
practice of measuring music in £.s.d. Actually, 
he is more fortunate than most gramophiles 
serving abroad in having a portable and at 
least a few good records. 

Given the opportunity, I would willingly pay 
the purchase tax for new discs under present 
war-time conditions. After all, many are paying 
with their lives for the things of beauty from 
which they are now separated. Here in Italy 
one-time home of music, there is little for the 
music lover and record enthusiast. The biggest 
“‘ artistic” treat to come my way was a per- 
formance of “La Bohéme.” Hardly the 
greatest music and certainly not an opera I 
should go to hear in England. But, under the 
circumstances, it was a red-letter day for us. 

I would give a great deal to hear some of the 
new discs such as the ‘“‘Archduke’’ Trio, Maggie 
Teyte songs and the Liverpool Phil. recordings. 
We are right out of touch with such enterprises 
as the British Council issues and the enterprising 
work of Decca in the field of British contempor- 
ary music. The gramophone is ideal for 
studying such music and I should be quite 
excited to know that I could hear the Moeran 
Symphony or the Bliss Piano Concerto at will. 
I hope the companies will give us one or two of 
Bax’s tone poems, particularly “‘ The Garden of 
Fand ” or “‘ November Woods.”’ Surely they 
are more worthwhile than the horribly recorded 
N.B.C. and C.B.S. duplications pouring forth 
these days. 

Well, my advice to record enthusiasts is, 
pay the tax and thank your lucky stars you can 
still hear your recorded treasures—they are 
only pleasant memories for us. 
Italy. 


D’Andrade and De Gogorza 


I have just discovered in an old copy of THE 
GRAMOPHONE (March, 1943) a statement by 
Mr. Hurst that Francesco D’Andrade made 
only one record, the Champagne aria from Don 
Giovanni. Leo Riemens wrote me, in August, 
1941, of discovering two others, both 12 in., 
the ‘“‘ Largo al factotum”’ and “ Resta im- 
mobile.” In the same letter he stated : “‘ We 
now know that he made at least twelve record- 
ings at that session. While the above record is 
of the Lyraphone brand, the numbers are in 
the same series as the Don Giovanni.” 

orza recorded under the name of 
Herbert Goddard as well as his mother’s name 
Francisco. 


W. A. WELLING. 


Wy. H. SELTsAM, 


Bridgeport, Conn. U.S.A. International Record 
Collectors Club. 


The Record Collector 


Allow me to congratulate you on the very 
high standard your paper attains despite the 
limitations. It is a real pleasure to read, 
especially out here in Italy where the perform- 
ance of real music is practically non-existent. 
I think some of our great orchestras and singers 
should come out here under ENSA or C.E.M.A. 
direction, along with the usual variety and 
dramatic companies, as I feel sure there is a 
real demand for the best in music given by 
artistes of repute. I receive your paper out 
here every month and P. G. Hurst’s new series 
on Operatic Performances of the Past I find 
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most enlightening, and I trust it will be found 
possible to have it published in book form after 
completion. 


Italy. T. M. STREETLY. 


Reading again Mr. Hurst’s series “ The 
Record Collector,” I find a few errors and 
gaps. 

(a) The mystery of the d’Andrade record 
published in the Parlophone Historical Series 
is surprising, and the attempted solutions as 
ingenious and amusing as they are inaccurate. 
Bauer, I now note, is equally ignorant of its 
origin. 

Actually the record was made by Lyraphone, 
and I assume that at least twelve recordings 
were made in a series of matrix numbers 
ranging from d’A1 to d’Ar2. I know eight 
titles of this series: d’A1—Caro mio ben; 
d’A2—Pur dicesti ; d’A3—Figaro—Aprite un 
po; d’A6—Figaro—Si vuol bellare ; d’A7— 
Favorita—Vien Leonora’; d’A8—Carmen— 
Con voi ber; d’A11—Don Giovanni—Seren- 
ade; d’Ar2—Don Giovanni—Champagne 
Aria. 

These records are double-sided, coupled as 
I have indicated. d’Are2 is that published by 
Parlophone ; and it will be noted that the 
Parlophone pressing bears this same matrix 
number. 

Perhaps Mr. Gaisberg may be able to supply 
further information through his friend, Mr. 
Holmes, the Lyraphone recording engineer, 
whom he mentioned in January GRAMOPHONE 
on the recording of Koutnezova. 

b) Mr. Hurst is unable to quote any of 
Gemma Bellincioni’s Pathé discs. I have 
in my collection the double-sided Pathe, 
“* Habafiera ” (Carmen) and “ Non conosci il 
bel suol ” (Mignon). 

(c) Mr. Hurst is incorrect in stating that 
Rose Olitzka never sang at the Metropolitan. 
I have a programme for a performance of the 
‘* Magic Flute” of the Metropolitan in the 
1899-1900 season in which she is one of the 
Three Women of the Queen of the Night. This 
cast, so far as the women are concerned, reads 
like a collector’s dream: Emma _ Eames, 
Sembrich, Zélie de Lussan, Eleanor Broadfoot 
and Rose Olitzka. 

(d) Mr. Hurst suggests that Aino Ackté was 
not well known before 1904. Actually she was 
the Nedda in Jean de Reszke’s ill-advised 
appearance in “‘ Pagliacci ’’ at the Paris Opera 
in 1902. Delmas was also in this caste. 

Could not Mr. Gaisberg now be persuaded 
to amplify and fill in major gaps in Mr. Hurst’s 
series ? His articles on Alfred Clark, with 
glimpses of the early history of recording, and 
his anecdotes on recording Battistini, Boronat 
and Cucini, among others, show that he could 
supply information invaluable to the record 
collector, and of historical importance. He 
also has mentioned such gifted artists as 
Lipkowskaya, Koutnezova and Pareto, whom 
Mr. Hurst did not consider coming within his 
terms of reference. . 


West African Forces, LionEL DuNLOop. 


Freetown, Sierra Leone. 


Relatively Neglected Composers 


Readers ask for new recordings of works by 
Delius and Vaughan Williams. Although I am 
very fond of their music I feel it is rather unfair 
to ask for more of their work when both are 
well represented in the catalogues. Let us have 
some records of the relatively neglected com- 
posers such as Rubbra, Moeran, and Sir Arnold 
Bax. Could not the welcome issue of the latter’s 
grd Symphony be followed by the recent 
lovely and most attractive Violin Concerto ? 
The British Council has done very wisely in 
devoting most of its attention to the recording 
of works which have received their first per- 
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formances within recent years (e.g. Moeran’s 
Symphony and the Bliss Piano Concerto) rather 
than giving us older works such as the Vaughan 
Williams Piano Concerto. The ability to sell 
must, I imagine, always be in some measure an 
inevitably important point, and general re- 
action to the Bax Concerto has I gather been 
very favourable. If the gramophone companies 
care to venture of their own accord on a short 
orchestral work (and much has already been 
done in this way) surely the “‘ Summer Music ” 
by the same composer would meet their require- 
ments admirably, and would I feel convinced 
meet with ready support. 
KENNETH C. SHARD. 

Wembley Park, Middx. 


Pleasure from Gershwin 


I have read J. R. Culshaw’s letter (June) 
with great interest concerning the Gershwin 
Concerto in F. 

There are two difficulties with regard to this 
work, one of which I have already mentioned 
in THE GRAMOPHONE, and is common to 
nearly all Gershwin’s recorded works, namely, 
that for most people the first experience of the 
work in question is from indifferent Paul 
Whiteman recordings, which are expurgated 
and frequently re-orchestrated versions of the 
composition ; I agree that few serious music 
lovers could consider Gershwin as a composer 
of repute taking these abortions as an example. 
But played as scored, which, apparently many 
orchestras are reluctant to do because of the 
difficulty of the score, it can be seen that 
Gershwin is a composer of originality and has 
made an important contribution to his art. The 
second difficulty lies within the listener. Ameri- 
can record collectors are not, on the whole, such 
erudite purists as their brothers over here, and 
even if a work is technically bad, they can see 
“the wood for the trees” and appreciate a 
great vitality, a beautiful tune or phrase, and 
can derive pleasure from these things. They 
can echo those lines of W. M. Auden and Louis 
MacNeice : 

“To all the technique that composers now 

have got 

We add a feeling for the nature of the 
human voice,’ 

And the love of a tune which sometimes 
they have not.” 

Gershwin is so damned in many eyes for 
having written so many popular songs, that few 
will stoop sufficiently low to listen to his spon- 
taneous musical talents, but for those to whom 
“tune’’ is more important than “technique,” 
those who still delight in the simpler things of 
this age—there is a wealth of beauty in all that 
Gershwin wrote, from the immature ‘“ Rhap- 
sody,” to the complicated opera “ Porgy and 

ss.” 

The fault is not with Gershwin, but with the 
poisoning influence of the dilettanti. 

R. Craic. 
Sandhurst. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Mr. E. K. Brown (Leicester), after reading 
W. R. Anderson’s ‘“‘ Spanish and _ Italian 
Charms,” his reference to Pergolesi Decca 
recordings, and the review of the Nottingham 
Oriana Choir records (July), is prompted to ask 
for a recording of the Pergolesi ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater ” by the same choir, as broadcast three 
years ago, “‘ a more charming work it would be 
hard to discover.””. He also requests records by 
Kathleen Ferrier and Henry Cummings— 
“lovely voices directed by musicianly minds.” 

Mr. P. E. Cuitcott (Portsmouth) says Alan 
Grant (July) quoted his ‘‘ Readers’ Choice ”’ of 
the Toscanini Beethoven 7th as by the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. Wrong ; it should have 
been the New York Philharmonic! Sorry ! 
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He endorses Mr. Law’s request for the Delius 
Violin Concerto and wants a modern recording 
of Walton’s Symphony, and a series of articles 
on the world’s famous orchestras—a good 
after-war idea ! 

Mr. C. W. Srvons (Grays, Essex) seconds 
Mr. Shields on Bruckner’s 4th and 7th Sym- 
phonies and Mr. Gray (both June) on a list 
of newest American recordings, also wants a 
non-Society Sibelius Violin Concerto and his 
grd, 4th and 6th Symphonies, and Beecham’s 
Sibelius 7th. He criticises our ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
and Dance” page, but we humbly point out 
that Int GRAMOPHONE is endeavouring to 
cover all the month’s record activities. 

Gnr. K. J. Roserts (C.M.F.) endorses Mr. 
A. R. Petrie-Brown’s appeal (April) for more 
Sir Henry Wood records. He would specially 
like one of Sir Henry’s favourites, Dvordk’s 4th 
Symphony. “This G.O.M. of the British 
nig world has been sadly neglected of 
ate.”’ 

Mr. Davin L. Taytor (Birmingham) backs 
Mr. H. Kay (June) for a new Mendelssohn 
‘** Scotch” Symphony recording. But to all 
such correspondents, while we note their 
requests, we would beg patience for re-record- 
ings until easier days. 

Miss JANET Dance (Dudley) endorses Mr. 
Clatworthy (July) on suggested improvements 
for this journal—laying stress on career sketchcs 
of contemporary artists. 

SIGNALMAN J. W. Neve (India Command) 
(by Airgraph) deplores the Toscanini N.B.C. 
Orchestra performances, of which, he says 
**one must unhappily conclude that Toscanini 
approves,” when there are generally others 
much superior. In a separate letter he refers 
to the splendid work of the India Gramophone 
Society (Bombay Branch) and to gramophone 
concerts for the Forces every Tuesday in the 
Government House Grounds, Madras. He asks 
for a British recording of Dvordk’s 3rd Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. R. N. IcHaporta (Bombay) by (Air- 
graph), curiously enough, also gives us par- 
ticulars of the Bombay Gramophone Society of 
which he is Hon. Sec. We give further details 
under ‘“‘ Gramophone Societies.” 

Mr. J. J. O’RAnILty (Chalk Farm, N.W.1), 
in a letter far too long to print, complains that 
the gramophone companies “ are not so very 
businesslike * in their plan of annual deletions, 
the reason they don’t sell being that “ the 
younger people who are not confirmed gramo- 
philes are unaware of the inexhaustible supply 
etc., etc.” He tells of his own experiences 
introducing good music to young folk, entirely 
similar to those who have made similar en- 
deavours. But over how many years—10, 20, 
30—would deletions have to be “ re-issued and 
boosted ”’ for young people to catch up with 
them ? He queries a record, label missing, 
one side Bonci in “‘ La Donna e mobile,” the 
other Kubelik in Drdla’s “‘ Souvenir.” Mr. 
Herbert Ridout tells us this must be a Fonotipia 
‘** advertising demonstration” record issued 
about 1907. 

Mr. NorMAN Puituips (Frome) admires the 
Beethoven F minor Quartet (Op. 95), and 
st readers to press for “‘ a worthy recording ” 
of it. 

Sgt. C. Hapaway, R.A.F. (C.M.F.) (by 
Airgraph), stationed in Italy, met, in a gramo- 
phone shop an Italian music lover, formerly a 
reader, a visitor to England, and who had met 
Compton Mackenzie. He introduced the 
sergeant to an enthusiastic record collector of 
educated taste, who delighted him with many 
a fine recording and showed such interest in 
Tovey’s book of lectures, “‘ The Integrity of 
Music,” that he wished to bring them to the 
notice of the Italian philosopher, Bernadotte 
Croce. We quote: “I told my friend of the 
musical renaissance now taking place in our 
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country, a matter about which he was woefully 
ignorant ”’ with the result that after the war he 
will “‘ hear and appraise some of the recordings 
of our living composers.” Writer asks for re- 
recording of Elgar’s Violin Concerto and 
symphonies to “‘ honour our greatest composer 
of recent times.” 

Sgt. P. R. O. Setters (B.N.A.F.) writes of 
opera in Algiers (alas! too long in detail, but 
we quote). He heard there the tenor, Cesar 
Vezzani, remembering him in the H.M.V. 
complete “‘ Faust,” then in the front rank, now 
in fine voice—for an aria or two, but tires 
easily. Among others the best tenor is a local 
jeweller, Francis Banuls, creditable in “ La 
Traviata.”’ Of another billed as of the Theatre 
National de l’Opera, Paris, a critic unkindly 
said he couldn’t have done more than sweep 
the stage after the show! Star turn of all is a 
young soprano, Ida Doneddu, towering above 
others. Others, a fine baritone, René Bianco, 
and excellent bass, Georges Vaillaut, good 
contraltos rare, but the best Giséle Grandpré— 
the nearest to Conchita Supervia, says our 
reader. So, he adds: “If not Paris, at least 
echoes of that city in Algiers.” 

Lieut. D. A. Rimmer, R.N.V.R. (at sea), 
visiting America, found European recordings 
tremendously popular despite prohibitive cost of 
importing, Maggie Teyte’s French songs selling 
like hot cakes at over two dollars. He heard 
** Rosenkavalier ” at the Metropolitan, Jarmila 
Novotna a splendid Octavian, and Jessner a 
generous Marshallin, thrilled by the beauty of 
the last act trio, a lasting memory. American 
record catalogues are “ disappointingly pro- 
duced,” but their albums are often in attractive 
coloured covers, artistically designed to match 
the musical contents. He looks after-war for 
highlights from the U.S. in British catalogues— 
the art of Povla Frijsh, in an album of songs by 
Duparc, Chausson, Fauré, Hahn, Dvorak, 
Kipnis in a set of Russian folk songs, and Marion 
Anderson. 

Mr. MicHaet B. Peace (Castleford, Yorks.) : 
** What a headache for the companies when 
wartime restrictions are removed and they 
attempt to cope with the demands for recordings 
of now unobtainable works, made upon them 
by a much greater music loving public!” He 
contributes to the headache with requests for 
all Sibelius symphonies in the general cata- 
logues, the symphonies of Bruckner and 
Mahler, more of the operas of Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Balakirev, British Council 
recordings of Byrd, Gibbons “and the rest,” 
and a good supply of Duke Ellington—‘ Jazz 
without Ellington would be ike the world in 
1940 without the British Empire.” 

Mr. Frank F. Witutams (Cardiff) makes 
requests for Dvordk’s Gipsy Songs, “ never 
recorded and . . . broadcast only once in the last 
15 years,’ Brahms’ lovely Liebeslieder Waltzes 
(both sets) recorded by Decca ; his Intermezzo, 
Op. 116, No. 6. And “ the B.B.C. is very shy 
of playing ‘Rule, Britannia’ and not one 
company has had the courage to record it!” 
This, backed with ‘‘ The Saucy Arethusa,” 
with a male chorus and orchestra, would “ sell 
like hot cakes.” 

Mr. P. D. Hencuie (Bickley, Kent) recently 
returned from Canada, makes extensive re- 
quests for recordings in U.S. and Canadian 
catalogues, including the Holst “ Planets” 
(1 to 4): by the Toronto Symp. Orch. and 
Koussevitsky’s, Beethoven ‘‘ Missa Solemnis,” 
and others, too long to give, but including a 
British Council recording of Dyson’s “ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.” He adds that the Metropolitan, 
New York, has discovered a new Wagnerian 
tenor, D’arcy, of Norwegian descent, in 
“ Parsifal,’’ while Janssen sang all three Wotans, 
and Marjorie Lawrence, Isolde, though recover- 
ing from infantile paralysis and, in consequence, 
the opera re-staged so that she remained seated 
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throughout the performance, in the last act 
being carried on in a litter. 

Mr. STANLEY J. STEVENs (Salisbury) enjoyed 
two broadcasts by Frank Merrick and would 
like this artist in records of the Prokoviev and 
Bax Sonatas, at present unrecorded. “ 
who, better than he, could undertake the 
work ?” 

Mr. K. F. Surorr (Bombay, India) sends us 
a “ Eulogy of Chamber Music” of which we 
can only give his quoted Byron lines: ‘‘ There 
be none of Beauty’s daughters, With a magic 
like thee; And, like music on the waters, 
Is thy sweet voice to me... .” 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


BRIGHTON AND Hove GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
celebrated its 100th concert on Sunday, July 
and. Mr. Bourne-Newton, the Society’s 
Musical Director, intends to continue his 
policy of presenting rare and unknown works 
as often as he can. Meetings are held at 10, 
Sackville Gardens, Hove, on Sundays, at 6.45. 
New members are welcome. 

BuRNLEY GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY reports 
mectings monthly for summer session at the 
Mechanics’ Institute. In May a “ Musical 
Tour Round the World” was presented by 
Mr. J. Middleton of Holme. The meeting in 
June consisted of a complete recording of 
Puccini’s ‘‘ La Bohéme ”’ in Italian with Mme. 
Rosina Torri as Mimi and M. Giorgini as 
Rudolpho. Next meetings are 17th August and 
21st Sept. Membership is still growing and is 
now 180 since last October. Hon. Sec., N. 
Harrison, Swan Hotel, Burnley, Lancs. 

Bury (Lancs.).—Will any reader interested 
in forming a society communicate with Mr. 
P. M. Stott, 2, Dunsters Avenue, Bury. 

Durstey (Glos.).—A Celebrity Concert 
Society formed last year gave two successful 
winter concerts, and has now instituted a 
Gramophone Section which existing members 
can join without incurring additional fees. 
Monthly meetings, planned as from July 2ist, 
will enable members to present their own 
programmes. It is hoped to extend this section 
to non-members. The Hon. Sec. of the C.C.S. 
is Mrs. M. D. Oldridge, J.P., Tilsdown, 
Dursley. 

Harrow (Middx.).—Mr. E. S. Johnson of 
14 Ferring Close, South Harrow, is anxious to 
form a gramophone society in the district, and 
will be glad to hear from any interested 
readers. 

Inp1a—TuE BomBay GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
was started in 1940 and has about 330 members. 
Information received by airgraph from the 
Joint Hon. Sec., Mr. R. N. Ichaporia, 24-26, 
Dalal Street, Fort, Bombay, who would like to 
know of other G.S. in India. 

LeEps GRAMOPHONE Society is hoping to 
arrange a great Beethoven Festival in record 
programmes during the autumn, and to bring 
in the outside musical public as well as members. 
Meantime, weekly Tuesday programmes are 
given in the Central Y.M.C.A., Albion Place, 
and members of H.M. Forces are welcome. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 2 Bessbrook Place, 
Leeds 10. 

NEwBuRY AND _ District GRAMOPHONE 
Socirety.—Membership now 40. Recitals 
fortnightly. Particulars from Hon. Sec., Mr. 
B. E. Cox, 12, Wendan Road, Newbury. 

WAKEFIELD GRAMOPHONE Society has an 
interesting series of autumn programmes, 
including French composers (Aug. 14) ; Clar- 
inct Works, and Contemporary English Com- 
posers (Sept. 25) ; ’Cello and Orchestra, and 
Serenade Music for Strings (Oct. 23) ; Ballet 
Music (Dec. 18). Meetings fortnightly at 
Webster’s Cafe, Cross Square. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
J. D. Ellis, 10, Poplar Avenue, Dewsbury Road, 
Wakefield. 
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Even with record rationing and quotas, there are still many records at Imhof’s you 
won’t find anywhere else. We obviously haven’t everything - once we were able to 
justly claim the finest stocks in the world; but we can still claim the finest stocks in 
Britain. And to judge from the experience of many of our customers it’s well 
worth trying Imhof’s : . . first, for preference. f 





IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., ESTABLISHED 1845, 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. MUS 5944 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers e cond a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d 
should be I~ to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


ANTED.—H.M.V. C.2179, Walkiire, Wotan’s 
Farewell; H.M.V. D.1694, Siegfried, “ Wan- 
derer bars ‘Siegfried’s Path.” Both sung by 
Bockelmann.—Robinson, The Cottage, Frenchay, 
Nr. Bristol. 
ANTED.—Classical, Orchestral Records, 
fibred, for cash or exchange. Fine Coloniai 
and Foreign Stamps.—Box No. 2000. 
ANTED.—H.M.V. C.1834, C.1837, new or 
fibred. to complete deleted “ Pagliacci.’’— 
Topping, 16. Welldon Crescent, Harrow. 
ANTED.—Two copies Schumann ’Cello Con- 
certo, Piatigorski, H.M.V. DB.2244-46, 
Boccherini Sonata, Casals, H.M.V. DB.1392. 
Fibred if possible-—Bunch, 2, Walford Road, 
Birmingham 11. 














WANTED 


COPY cf *“ The Gramophone,” Jan., 1944.— 
R. Casey. 25. Martindene. Bexley Heath, Kent. 
Bécz. Passacaglia and Fugue on Telefunken, 
E.2681-2, by Heitmann on Berlin Cathedral 
organ; fibred only.—Mould, 62, Dudley Road, 
Tipton, Staffs. 
ie.” ca Sonata Society, ‘Volumes IV, VI, 
;  Diabelli Variations; 4th Concerto 
eaaiines: Choral Symphony; Chamber Works. 
—771, Lee Road. S.E.3. 
(CARDBOARD covers, 10 in., urgently required; 
reasonable price paid for any quantity up to 
200.—Box No. 3986. 














ANTED.—Records of Hawaiian Music, good 
condition. Please send titles and prices.— 
—, “Rothesay,’’ Apse Heath, Nr. Sandown, 





ANTED.—E.M.G. Sound-box, fit H.M.V. Port- 

able Gramophone, in good condition.— 
Marsham, Capesthorne. Lower Bourne, Farn- 
ham. Surrey. 

ANTED.—Vocal G. & 1. Fonotopias. For sale, 

Epoch Energised Speaker, pedestal 9 
cost £13. —Offers to 12. Wendan Road, Newbur 

ANTED, — Electric Gramophone peau 

Player. if possible with Pick-up, for use 
with Amplifier. Must be in sound condition.— 
Capt. Winn, Surrey House, Portsmouth Road, 
Camberley, Surrey. 











PDEs Society, Volumes I and II, fibred.— 
Davies, ‘‘ Rockleaze,"’ Ham Lane, Stourbridge. 


ELECTRIC Gramophone Motor, 230 v., A.C., 
12 in. turntable; state price.—39, Hawthorne 
Road, Kings Norton. 

E -M.G, Sectional Storage Unit. 7s. 6d. per 
4 Record offered Mahler ‘“‘ Das Lied,’’ Debussy 
Violoncello, Sonata, Dukas “ Péri.’’—Leakey, 
Chiswick Farm, Mildreth, near Royston, Herts. 


7MPEROR Concerto. Beethoven, wanted; 

Deleted Recordings by Backhaus, H.M.V.., 
D.1198-D.1201, Album 34, in good condition; 
fibred only.—Write, stating price, to Box 4137. 


FRANCE Quartet, Quintet, Sonata; Rox 165-171, 
Mahler; LX.455-61, Liszt: DB, 1926, Ginster: 
DB.1544, D.1461, Gerhardt; 1.2302, LB.3, Hen- 
schel; D.1492, Giazounov; B.3942, Delibes.’ Good 
prices for fibred records. Also December. 1930, 
“* Gramophone.”——-McHardy, Landford Cottage, 
Salisbury. 
Shag .M.V. C.2816, Shadow Play, G. Lawrence and 
Coward.—Rae, Macintosh, 39, George 
Street. " Edinburgh. 
.M.V.: BD, 282, C.2350, D.1495, D.1888, “ty 
C.2349, E.471. Regal: MR.3100, MR.2380 
cos: 5438, 9801, DB.714, DB10i7, DX.16, 
DX.210. DB.336, D.B607, DB.452, DB.706, 
DE. Ti, DX.712, 9686, DX. 1032, ‘DB. 1306, DX.598. 


K.765. K.766._ K.531,' K.958, K.748,' K.998. Must 
be fibred.—Rutherford, Highclere, Newbury. 
MCrMACK. various deletions; also ‘ The 

Gramophone,”’ August, 1939.—D. L. Smith, 
1, Church Road Highgate, London, N.6. 























ANTED.—H.M.V. DB.3183 (Haydn Varia- 
tions in F minor for Piano), in good con- 
dition.—Write Mrs. A, Wolfe, 125, Grange Road, 
Ilford, Essex. 
») MIKADO Vocal Scores required, good print 
= and condition; any reasonable price.—Philip 
Thomas 42, Tamworth Road, Sutton Coldfield, 
5 /_ OFFERED for Dvorak’s Quartet, Op. 106 
~ (H.M.V.); high price also offered for 
Cambini and Suk —, Smetana Trio, Schu- 
mann _ Trio, 110, D’Indy Suite, Op. 91, 
Brahms Quintet, “Op. 88. Liebestreu (DA.1294), 
ogg sf s An Schwager Kronos, Der Atlas. —Box 
oO. 
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(QRCHESTRALS, Vocal, Dawson, Tauber. Offers 


Elgar’s Violin, 5A Soundbox. 


or exchange. 
: Alderholt, Fordingbridge, 


(Stamp.)—Wood, 
Hants. 
FFIBRED only.—Beethoven Symphony 5 (Tos- 
canini). 30s.; Symphony 8 (Pftizner), 12s.; 
and Concerto 4, auto (Backhaus), 35s. Mozart’ 
Symphony 40 (Toscanini), 20s. Lambert, 28, 
Bartley Way, Stanmore. Middx. Grimsdyke 1416. 
pears DESK (crystal pick-up) and Record 
Cabinet to hold appr. 100, combined, £20. 
Appr. 80 fibre om tg only Opera and Lieder 
Records in individual albums.—Box No. 4171. 


ADIOGRAM (Wireless World Quality Ampli- 

fier) in mahogany cabinet, with extension 
Speaker. Output 20 watts. Also Collaro Motor 
with Marconi Pick-up. Also Electric Razor.— 
Cosin, ‘“ Sunnyside,” Orsett, Essex. 


RARE Foreign Recordings. Send s.a.e. for 
/ particulars.—394, Wharncliffe Gardens, 
London, N.W.8. 
ROTHERMEL Pick-up, Type 8.12, unused, 50s. 
Rola 10 in. P.M. Speaker, 30s. Brush Tweeter 
Speaker, 50s. Symphonies: Beethoven Second— 
Weingarten, 36s. Ninth—Stokowski, 80s. Bizet 
First—Goehr, 25s. Brahms First—Bruno Walter, 
35s. Third—Krauss, 25s. Fourth—Walter, 42s. 
Sibelius Second—Koussevitsky, 45s. Fifth— 
Koussevitsky, 35s. Schubert Fifth—Leo Blech, 
20s. Tchaikovsky Sixth—Furtwangler, 50s. Con- 
certos: Beethoven First—Schnabel, 40s. Brahms 
First—Schnabel, _ 50s. Second—Horowitz, 50s. 
Mozart, K.595--Schnabel, 42s. Paderewski— 
Sanroma, 25s. Shostakovitch—Joyce, 15s. 
Walton—Wise Virgins, 12s. Mahler—Das Lied 
Von Der Erde, 65s. Wagner—Bayreuth Festival. 
100s. All in excellent condition, fibred few times 
only; satisfaction assured. S.a.e.—Box No. 4134. 


QAINT-SAENS’ Piano Concerto; Bruch-Violin 
' Concerto; Holst “* Planets ’’; Delius, ‘‘ Para- 
dise Garden ’’; Schumann, Piano Quintet; Schu- 
bert, Satz Quartet; Tristan, Liebestod (Walter); 
Stravinsky, “ Ragtime,” Austral, Butt, Caruso, 
Chaliapine, Cortot, Casals, De Greef, Destinn, 
Elman, Farrar, Fear, Gigli, ative, Hislop, 
Kreisler, Jeritza, Lamond, McCormack, Pach- 
mann, Ponselle, Ruffo, Stracciari, Suggia, Tetraz- 
zini, 3s.—1Is. ‘Also swing and dance (Ellingtons, 
etc.).—Box No. 4155. 























FOR SALE 


A NUMBER of Record Albums to hold twelve 
12 in. and nine 10 in. records. Large selec- 
tion of Telefunken — ya dance and light 
music records.—Box N: 01. 
ONCERTI, Gases Ballet, etc., also 
original Jose Collins, Heather Thatcher, 
Backhaus, de Pachmann, also records of Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire and L’enfant Prodigue. Will ex- 
change for Sibelius and Wagner, or offers to 
John Siddeley, Crackley Hall” Kenilworth. 
LASSICAL Records for sale, used once or 
twice only. Symphonies, Suites, Concertos, 
operas; also Miniature Scores. Ring Flaxman 
1957, or write, Cross, 16, Embankment Gardens, 
Chelsea, W.3. 














GIBELIUS Society, Vols. I, V and VI; fibred; 
excellent condition. Best offer over 2.— 
Street, 68, Woodlands Drive, Stanmore, Middx. 
ULLIVAN Mikado, with Henry Lytton, 47s. 6d.; 
new condition.—Oliver, 40, Fairway, Mili 
Hill, N.W.7 
TCHAIKOVSKY 6th Boston, 25s.; Bruckner 7th 
Minneapolis. £2._ Albums, automatic.—Ken- 
nard, Timberscombe, Minehead, 
INTERREISE Album (63s.), Berlioz Sym- 
phony (Monteux), 63s.; Mozart Sonata, K.310 
(Schnabel), 31s. 6d.; Dvorak ’Cello Concerto, 2nd 
and 3rd Movements (3 Telefunken), 31s, 6d.; 
Beethoven —— Op. 126 (Schnabel), 308. 
Fibred.—Box 














ELEC TRIC Collaro Induction Gramophone 
~ Motor, 100/130 volts. 200/230 volts; in per- 
fect condition; £10.—Box No. 4201. 





PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 
RIVATE Collector wishes buy fibred Records 
(Classics); lists wanted.—40, Cedar Road, 
Bedford. 
ACHMANINOFF: fibred, Symphony 2; Suite 
for two pianos. Sell or exchange, Schehera- 
zade (London Philharmonic).—Chalmers-Hunt, 
Little Orchard. Broad Oak, near Canterbury. 
ECORD Cabinet wanted. Please state details 
and price to Sydney T. Collett, 55, Stafford 
Street. Market Drayton, Shropshire. 











FIVE VALVE push-pull A.C. Amplifier, Chassis 
and Speaker, £17.—33, Dutton Road, Black- 
pool. 
OR SALE.—Ginn Expert Senior Gramophone, 
fitted with all-mains electric motor, com- 
plete with oak stand; in perfect condition; price 
£52.—Box No. 4201 
HAYPN Society Albums, V—VIII; offers? 
Brahms II (Beecham), 37s. 6d.; Brahms III 
(Walter), 30s. (automatic); Bach Suite III (Wein- 
gartner), 2l1s.; Stravinsky Symphony Psalms, 
18s.. All fibre-played few tg only. Many 
others.—Bunn, 41, Elms Road, S.W.4. 











RRECORDINGS by Walter, Lamond, Rachmanin- 
off, Gieseking. —Particulars to 30, Lindsay 
Drive, Kenton, Harrow. 


~ TILL WANTED.—Whole or part of Elgar’s ‘‘ In 
the South,’’ your price.—D. Trunks, 41, Chil- 
ton Street, Bridgwater, Somerset. 


RGENTLY required, ‘* Deux Pigeons” Suite 

(Messager), French, H.M.V_ L.938-9; state 
price, condition.—Miss Wardrop, 52, Hamilton 
Road, Salisbury. 


ea required: Simon Barer Records, 
M.V. DB.2167, 2375, 2376, 2645 and 
2674. Also required urgently, Col. DX.804 
to Slaves et Tziganes), and H. M.V. D.8738 
“ Operette ’’"—They call me Countess Mitzi).-— 
ieens No. 97. 
V ANTED.—Elisabeth Welch singing ‘‘ Far 
away in Shanty Town,” on H.M.V. C.2741.— 
Write, stating price and condition, Mr. J. Suter, 
27. Serpentine Road, Fareham, Hants. 


WANTED urgently, Telefunken Record A.1900, 
Maiden coming from the Trysting Place,” 
“The First Kiss’’ (Rauta Warra), in German, 
with Berlin Philharmonic Orch.—Box No. 4051. 
ALKURE, Act 1 (Lehmann, Melchior), 
Orchestral Excerpts (Philadelphia, Tibbett). 

Traviata (H.M.V.).—7, Malton Way, York. 
we. —Elgar Deletions, especially Prelude, 
dom _ Overture. In the South. —Minter. 

61, seer Crescent, Bedford. 






































COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. 


. Available until August 31st 





IS Master’s Voice ’’ Senior Portable Gramo- 

phone, magnificent tone, finest heard, good 
order and condition. Full details, s.a.e.—Snell, 
51. Granville Road, Hillingdon, Middlesex, 


H'G2 Fidelity push-pull Amplifier, designed 
for high quality gramophone reproduction. 
6 valves, 10 watts, variable bass control, with 
new valves and output transformer. £15 10s. 
Goodman’s 12 in. P.M. Speaker, £8 15s.—Crawley, 
44, Taptonhill Road, Sheffield, 10. 
H™Y. Cabinet Gramophone, Model 202; mag- 
nificent condition, cost £70; superb instru- 
ment for the connoisseur. Best offer over £20, 
Also Record Cabinet, hold 250, new condition, 








£12 7 —Cawkwell, 20, Grimthorpe Terrace, ” 


Leeds 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENTLEMAN. exempt, keen gramophile and 
collector, with thorough knowledge of cata- 
logues, seeks position as assistant in provinces. 
—Box No. 











-M.V. Portable, recent model, carefully used, 
beautiful condition. Offers? ”_Hughes, 81, St. 
James’s Street, Brighton. 
H™Y: Model 162, upright cabinet, Jacobean 
oak; little used; lovely condition. Offers?— 
Box No. 4175. 


J BACHATURIAN Violin Concerto (Deletion), 
William Tell (Toscanini), brand new; 
Cuphons (Lambert); Dance of Hours (Sargent). 
Fibred. Exchange: Romeo and Juliet, Mengle- 
berg for Koussevitsky, auto.—Box No. 410. 
tae complete, ‘‘ Madame a Col. 
84-97: ‘‘ Faust,’’ Col. DX.88-103; Pagliacci, 
Col. 347-38. All fibred’ condition. Offers?— 
40, Cedar Road, Bedford. 











TRADE 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum — of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 
ALAN AN’S Gramophone Library, a _ high-class 
Subscription Library; aces Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 
FEW New 3-valve Soo Chassis tor 
sale. Designed to give quality and volume 
equal to the average Radiogram. Complete gg 
matched Speaker. C./D.C. Model, £8 
A.C. Model, £10 10s.—K. H. Ede, “ Eureka,” 
Surrey Gardens, Effingham, Surrey. 
MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase largé or small Collections of fibred 
Records. —o particulars to 126, Deansgate, 




















VIESSRS. STE VAN WYCK, LTD., 42 
4) Cranbourn Street, W.C.2, have a limited 
supply of Thorn Needle Sharpeners; price (in- 
cluding tax and postage) 9s. 8d.:; early _- 
tion advisable. elephone: Gerrard 

ONOMARK Service, ee — 
= Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. 
= 2 Royal Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6K, 








PRIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 


GYKES (Music) Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records. —22, Albion 
Place, Leeds 1. 
RGENTLY low eo + Motors and Pick- 
ups, also good A.C. and D.C. Radiogram.— 
Johnson, 34, Gridlesmith. Gate, Nottingham. 
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KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ” 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
PICK —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS —Adjusted—Re aired 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted 
EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 


Famous the World Over 


“‘INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 














A Generous Allowance 
will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 


Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are | 
available for sale or exchange in the Used | 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 

always to be found on the lower floor. Callers | 
only. No lists issued. 




















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF | 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


$3.95 to 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


MAINSPRINGS 











SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash we exchange prices. 








Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 


— Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 
a 





Phone: GER. 8589 

















The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE 


have for Sale 
various 








‘sHis Master’s Voice”’ 
Acoustic 


Gramophones 
OF THE 


‘6 Re-Entrant ” 


TONE-CHAMBER 
Period 


Floor Cabinet Models 
No. 163 at £17.10. 0 


No. 157 at £15 
No. 145 at £12 .10.0 


Table Grand Models 
No. 130 at £10.10 .0 


Limited Number Only Available 





CALL, WRITE or PHONE TEMple Bar 3007 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


(four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 
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CYRIL SMITH 
Naila Waltz. Delibes, arr. Dohnanyi 


RAWICZ and LANDAUER 
Night's) 


DX 1159 


Scherzo (‘‘ Midsummer 
Dream’’). Mendelssonn, arr. 
Rawicz and Landauer - . - > DB2148 

The Bees’ Wedding. Mendelssohn, 
arr. Rawicz and Landauer - ‘| 


ALBERT SANDLER 





and his Palm Court Orchestra 
The Lilac Domino — Selection 

Introducing: All line up in a Queue; 
Where | Naiting; Let the music & DB 2147 
Play; What is done you never can 
Undo; Waltz; Finale, Act 1; Carnival 

ac Domino 

mmy Leach and his 


NEW ORGANOLIANS 


ina little Spanish Town - - 
Dardanella - - “} FS 3054 





OLD RECORDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

Remember to take an old unwanted 

record with you to your record 

dealer—urgently required to make 

new ones — cash paid! 














The GRAMOPHONE 


TURNER LAYTON 


Mother’s Silver Wedding Day 
Long Ago (and far away) - -J 


FRANK SINATRA 


You'll never Know - - 
} DB 2149 
Sunday, Monday or Always - - 


DOROTHE MORROW’S ARISTOCRATS 


It’s love, love, Love” - - “ 
The old gray mare is back sinee FB 3037 
she used to Be - - - é 


fa 
Taapt wane 
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CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


Now | Know - - 4h FB 3038 
Someday, I’ll meet you Again - 


...at the piano 


Carroll calls the Tunes (No. 28): 


Tangerine; You'll never Know; Dearly FB 3036 
Beloved; Chattanooga Choo Choo; As 
time goes By; White cliffs of Dover - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Amor, Amor - - 


~ "SFB 3039 
Night of Biarritz - - - } 
S pial i - 
omeday, |’Il meet you Again FB 3040 


Time alone will Tell - 











THE FINEST NAME ON RECORD! 





THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





Printed by Gipss & Bamrortn Lrtp., St. Albans, and published by the 
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